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MARCH OF EVENTS 


The Imperial Conference, in the presence of His Majesty the Emperor, 

: to decide on the policy of the Japanese Government 

fgpan Decides on +4 meet the new international situation created 

er World Policy 

by the outbreak of the German-Soviet war, was held 

on July 2. The result of the conference is withheld, an official com- 

muniqué simply mentioning the fact that the national policy has been 

decided. This is as it should be, considering its serious bearing upon 
Japan’s future foreign policy. 

Following the conference, Yosuké Matsuoka, Foreign Minister, 
in a statement declared that “‘the situation arising from the German- 
Soviet war cannot be dealt with a simple idea that a war broke out 
between Germany and the Soviet Union,” that, we should closely 
follow the development of the new situation “‘ with the utmost caution 
and preparations in which we may well place our confidence.” Mr. 
Matsuoka wound up by saying: “I feel that a really grave state of 
emergency is developing before our eyes throughout the world, in- 
cluding East Asia,” and ‘‘the more serious the situation, the more 
calm and composed must our nation be, and with unity of all classes 
must endeavour not to make even the slightest mistake in the direction 
of the settled path of our country.” 

Premier Fumimato Konoye, on the night of the East Asia Day 
(July 1; the day falls on the first of every month) radiorated to neigh- 
bourhood gatherings throughout the country on a national hook-up. 
Briefly referring to the international situation, he stated: “World 
conditions are daily becoming complicated; the rise and fall of Powers 
is seen at an astounding pace. However the world may change, we 
should be resolved that ‘ Japan should follow Japan’s own path.” We 
should never entertain for a moment the idea to adjust ourselves 
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according to the ever-changing fortunes of others. Should we once 
decide on a path, we must be prepated to dash through, irrespective 
of whatever obstacles might obstruct our way. Iam convinced that 
such must be our way...” His remarks were abstract, but their 
significance, in view of the current international situation, Saas 
much for speculative reflection. His radio speech strongly impresse 
the nation that it is only their own power upon which they can 
depend. 


As a tesult of conferences between Wang Ching-wei as the chief of 

the Executive Yuan, during his recent visit to 

Wang-Konoye Affirm Japan, and leaders in the Japanese Government 

Future Joint Action ; ar : 7 

relative to the concrete plan of joint action be 

tween Tokyo and Nanking, they reached a perfect accord. Wang 

Ching-wei and Premier Konoye issued a joint statement (June 2 a) 
affirming their conviction regarding the new order in East Asia. 

“The meaning of the establishment of the new order in Hast 
Asia lies in the eradication of the evils of aggression and communism 
in East Asia and establishment of a state of mutual co-operation, co- 
existence and co-prosperity on the basis of morality inherent in East 
Asia,” declared the joint statement, and added: “As the result of our 
conversation, the Governments of Japan and China have pledged to 
put forth increasing efforts toward the above-mentioned common 
goal. The National Government of China will endeavour to make 
their people understand that Japanese-Chinese collaboration and 
reconstruction of East Asia are the common mission of the peoples of 
Japan and China, by presenting concrete facts of Japanese-Chinese co- 
operation in political, military, economic and cultural spheres; and the 
Japanese Government will exert themselves, by extending increasing 
assistance therefor and enabling the National Government fully to 
demonstrate their independent and free authority and power, and 
thereby share the responsibility of constructing the new order of East 
Asia.” 

President Wang, on returning to Nanking (June 28) after his 
visit to Japan, referring to the impressions he obtained while in Japan, 
among other things emphasized that ‘The Japanese people’s great 
expectation and ardent support of the new National Government, 
evidenced by them through my tour from the landing at Kobe to 
departure from Nagasaki, will assuredly remain fresh in my memory 
for ever.” He further added that “In the face of the current delicate 
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and serious world situation, there is no other way left for the pro- 
tection of East Asia but to deal with the world situation with effective 
collaboration between Japan and China,” and expressed his resolu- 
tion by declaring “Such being the case, I am fully prepared to carry 
out the spirit of the joint declaration with my utmost efforts.” 


Plans of concrete collaboration between Tokyo and Nanking reached 
; ; a complete concord with the visit of President 
gy yer a Wang Ching-wei of China to Japan, and its first 

? ’ > 
step was seen in Japan’s loan of ¥ 300,000,000 to 

Nanking as announced by the Japanese Government (June 28). The 

statement said that “In response to the desire of the National Govern- 

ment of China, the Japanese Government have decided to extend to 
them a loan to the maximum of ¥¥ 300,000,000. With regard to its 
execution the Yokohama Specie Bank, etc., will be in charge.” 

The sum of ¥¥ 300,000,000 is not necessarily large, but since the 
National Government has already consolidated its financial basis by 
the customs tariff, salt tax, and other well-secured state revenues, it is 
reasonably expected that the loan will be spent on a constructive 
economic programme and industrial development. Said Chu Fu- 
hai, Finance Minister of Nanking and concurrently Vice-President of 
the Executive Yuan: ‘It would not be difficult in the least for the 
National Government to carry on with its present financial strength. 
Unfortunately the resources at its command are not large enough to 
permit it to launch a great programme of reconstruction. The 
Japanese Government has been good enough to consent to advance 
a large loan to the National Government. As the loan can be used 
in financing the programme of reconstruction, phenomenal develop- 
ment of the National Government in the future can now be safely 
anticipated. The officials of the National Government, I think, should 
redouble their efforts to consolidate the foundation of the Govern- 
ment and extend its power.” 


Needless to say, the resolution manifested in the Konoye-Wang joint 
: statement of Tokyo and Nanking to push forward 
Rien Nate toward the new order in East Asia must have 
impressed the Axis Powers in Europe who are 
now engaged in heroic efforts to achieve a similar object in Europe. 
Germany, Italy, Rumania, Slovakia, Croatia, Hungary, Spain, and 
Bulgaria all formally recognized (July 1) the National Government of 
China in Nanking. 
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The recognition of Nanking by these eight Powers is the best 


i i ant 
proof of their admission of the actual strength of eae sts . ie 
: a ; ease : : 
Ching-wei as its head, and its unflinching devotion to ae cen 
new order in East Asia. The recognition has consol Ss 
ternational status of Nanking, and its future activities ate €XP 


be even spectacular. h 
Speaking about this recognition, President Wang, among other 


things, stated: ‘That the Governments which mutually cae: ie 

another should give expression to their sincerity at this time © the 

world crisis and tide over diverse difficulties by co-operating among 

themselves will save mankind from various misfortunes and eventually 

realize peace of the world.” 

The ceremony for exchange of tatifications of (1) The Protocol con- 
cerning the Organization of the Border Dematr- 

Pact Ratifications cation Commission and the Working Committee, 

Exchanged in Tokyo (2) The Protocol concerning the Observance of 
Regulations regarding the Demilitarized Zone, and (3) The Protocol 
concerning Guarantees and Political Understanding among Japan, 
France and Thailand (signed May 9, 1941, which concern Japan, 
France and Thailand) took place at the official residence of Foreign 
Minister Yosuké Matsuoka on July 5. Following the exchange of 
ratifications of these protocols, that of (a) The Convention of Es- 
tablishment and Navigation and (b) Agreement concerning Customs 
Tariff, Trade and Method of Payment (signed May 6, 1941, which 
concern Japan and French Indo-China) took place at the same place. 
Necessary steps for ratification had been taken by the Japanese 
Government and the Imperial sanction obtained (July 4), and the 
ratifications were formally exchanged. 

The border demarcation between Thailand and French Indo- 
China will be worked out on the spot by the Mixed Border Delimita- 
tion Commission. The commission is to be organized by five members 
each from Japan, France and Thailand, and the same number each of 
assistants, with the chairman appointed from among the Japanese 
members. The Board of Information announced (July 12) the follow- 
ing members and assistants: Makoto Yano (former Minister ; chairman 
of the Mixed Commission); Tsuyoshi Inouyé (Secretary, the Foreign 
Ministry) ; Colonel Takanobu Manaki, Lieut.-Colonel Kazuo Iwahashi ; 
Captain (Navy) Jin Ikéda; the assistant members are Consul Tadayuki 
Takashima, Lieut.-Colonel Kaoru Takéuchi, Major Matsuchi Iino, 
Commander Takanobu Sasaki, Engineer Commander Taro Ishida. 
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One night (July 16, 1940) Prince Fumimaro Konoye drove from his 

: summer villa at Karuizawa to Tokyo, preparator 

Be ee es q tO organize a cabinet that he ei ae ad 
night exactly a year after (July 16, 1941) the Prince 
again drove, but this time from Tokyo to Hayama, to tender the res- 
ignation of his cabinet en bloc to His Majesty the Emperor at the 
Imperial Villa at Hayama. Says a statement issued the same night 
by Dr. Ito, President of the Board of Information: “It (the Cabinet) 
realized the need of perfecting and strengthening the internal structure 
speedily first of all to enable the vigorous execution of national policy 
in view of an ever-changing world situation. Realizing the great need 
thete is of effecting sweeping reforms in the organization of the Cabinet, 
it decided to resign en bloc.” 

Prince Konoye was commanded by the Throne (July 17) to organize 
another cabinet, and succeeded in forming one (July 18) with the follow- 
ing members; Prince Fumimaro Konoye (Premier, concurrently 
Justice Minister), Admiral Teijiro Toyoda (Foreign, concurrently 
Overseas), Harumichi Tanabé (Home), Masatsuné Ogura (Finance), 
Lieut.-General Hidéki Tohjoh (War), Admiral Koshiro Oikawa (Navy), 
Dr. Kunihiko Hashida (Education), Hiroya Ino (Agriculture and 
Forestry), Vice-Admiral Masazo Sakonji (Commerce and Industry), 
Shozo Murata (Communications, concurrently Railways), Surgeon 
Lieut.-General Dr. Chikahiko Koizumi (Welfare), Dr. Kiichiro Hira- 
numa, Lieut.-General Heisuké Yanagawa, and Teiichi Suzuki, (Ministers 
without Portfolio). The presence of seven defence officers (4 military, 
3 navy) and the total absence of any with political party affiliation is a 
distinct feature of the third Konoye Cabinet. 


The Cabinet adopted (July 11) a draft plan for the long-pending public 
finance and monetaty structure to meet defence needs on 

¥ sah the lines of the new industrial system previously launched. 
The plan involves mobilization of capital in such a way 

as tationally to distribute funds for State enterprises, industries and 
national consumption ; national savings in accordance with the capital 
mobilization policy; simplification of the budgetary accounts so as to 
make them more. readily understood by the layman; co-ordination of 
taxation with general planned economy in such a way as to insure 
adequate revenues to covet financial requirements ; other tax measutes ; 
reform of monetary system; expansion of the functions of the Bank 
of Japan ; strengthened control ovet the financial institutions ; meas- 
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ds; rationalization of security 


ollection and operation of fun naliz: 
par : 1; financial aid to production 


dealings ; utilization of corporate capita 


and foreign exchange readjustments. Ca 
In short, the plan is designed to see the nation through the most 


critical times Japan has ever faced in its long history. In the pes 
period likely to set in hereafter, capital for both production and regula- 
tion of the materials needed at the front and behind the lines must be 
supplied promptly and in vast amounts. This demands that the finan- 
cial institutions should advance loans on a more intensified priority 
principle and on more positive lines. This, in turn, requires that the 
Government should guarantee the banks and other financial organiza- 
tions against losses or at least back them with State credit. 

The Government, Finance Ministry authorities have explained, is 
not contemplating any legislation along the lines of the Industrial] 
Organization Control Ordinance, and from this it is construed that the 
existing National Monetary Conference will be expanded and strength- 
ened so as to exercise the necessary controls, but these controls are 
not likely to take a very drastic form. The according of State credit 
for planned financing of industries, which is one of the main points of 
the new cabinet decision, would contribute tremendously to the ex- 
pansion of industrial productivity. On the other hand, the financial 
institutions in advancing funds by such a collective method would 
feel more secure than if they did it severally. 


Issuance of corporate debentures for the first half of this year showed 
arene a sharp increase due toa more efficient functioning of the 
Issues Up COtPorate financing system, while the establishment of new 

firms was inactive, according to a survey made by the 

Industrial Bank of Japan early in July. New debentures which 

were floated during the six-month period between January and 

June totalled ¥1,398,000,000; the capital increase, "856,000,000 

and capitalization of new firms ¥ 508,000,000. As compared with 

the corresponding period of last year, a gain of *¥ 532,000,000 was 

seen in new debenture issues and 124,000,000 in capital increase 

while a decline of ¥ 232,000,000 was registered in the capitalization 

of new firms. 

és The Industrial Bank of Japan, the Japan Iron Works, the Hokkaido 
olonial Bank, the South Manchuria Railway, the Japan Nitrogen 


Fertilizer and Showa Steel Work ‘ . 5 
compaiieria Teds. orks led the list of debenture-issuing 
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An ironical situation from the point of view of Chungking’s long-time 
resistance to wear out Japan’s economic strength was 
described by an Asahi writer early in July. He showed 
how the longer the China affair lasted the greater the 
supply of materials from the occupied areas in China to Japan grew. 

Many vital mineral deposits exist in the areas occupied by the 
Japanese troops and are being developed with the superior engineering 
technique furnished by Japan. The development of iron and coal 
resources is progressing smoothly despite the difficulties facing all such 
efforts. At the end of last year there were eight iron mines in the 
Yangtze valley, one along the Lunghai Railway, four along the 
Shihkiachwang-Taiyuanfu line and in Shansi Province, one in another 
part of North China and one on the island of Hainan, totalling 15 
mining areas. 

There are a dozen prospective mines in other parts of China 
which are expected shortly to be worked. The production of coal is 
concentrated in North China on the whole, and with peace and order 
established and machinery and equipment made more complete, the 
output is steadily increasing. At present there are being operated 14 
anthracite mines, 20 caking coal mines, nine non-caking coal mines and 
other mines not yet worked. Tsingtao is the shipping centre of North 
China and Shanghai of Central China. Both were hit severest by the 
China affair, but thanks to the appropriate measures for restoration, 
their recovery has been rapid and Japanese mills are now operating, in 
some respects, at greater capacities than before the outbreak of 
hostilities. 

There are about 20 vital materials which ate produced in the 
territory under the rule of the National Government and ate supplied 
to Japan, including coal, salt, iron ore, tungsten and the like, the out- 
put of which has of late markedly increased in South China. Also 
conspicuous for their increase in supply to Japan are asbestos, black 
lead and mica. Also increasing are the supplies of sheepskin, cowhide, 
hemp, tung oil and lacquer. 


More Supplies 
from China 


Amazement was expressed in all interested quarters early in July over 
the continued soaring of Japanese Government 

CN sects bonds in New York. On July 2, for instance, the 
— 6 1/2 per cent. bond jumped $2 1/4. Various 

rumours were curtent regarding the cause, but the most plausible was 
considered that based on local inquiries in New York from Japanese 
quarters. At any rate, the 6 1/2 per cent. bond on June 2 was $62 
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ne 12 $68 1/2, June 14 $72 1/2, June 30 
tae 2 $76 1/4. The 5 1/2 pet cent. bond 
it was $56, on June 3 $60, June 12 
ly 1 $68 and July 2 $66 1/2. 


7/8, on June 3 $64 1/2, 
$72 1/2, July 1 $73 1/2 an 
rose no less steeply. On ee j 
$60, June 14 $64, June 30 $68, Ju 
An all-round exchange concentration system was enforced as oe 

ae July 2. With this measure, the State controls 


i eir maximum 
Exchange Gver foreign exchange have reached th 
CORRES san peak eliminating all fears of traders as to losses 
$j i xce 
from exchange fluctuations in terms of any foreign are ee 
the rouble “whose value in terms of foreign currencies 
> 
it bei ment. 
fluctuate, it being fixed by agree — 
The foreign exchange concentration system in force since June 1, 


by which the Government has guaranteed against losses that may be 


incurred in exchange engagements in terms of the pound due to 


i xtended on July 1, when the 
aie geen oaslicable ne ;aaiienal ee linked with 
ee dollar, namely, U.S. dollar, Philippine peso, Canadian dollar, 
Brazilian milreis, Argentine peso, Netherlands East Indies guilder, 
French Indo-China piastre, Swiss franc, Swedish krone, French franc, 
Reichsmark and Italian lira. 

The Finance Ministry (July 2) made the following announcement 
on the concentration system: ‘It has been decided that the system 
in force since June 1, whereby the Government assumes the risks due 
to fluctuations in the pound exchange, should be extended to the United 
States dollar and other currencies linked with it, to be effective July 1. 
The procedures involved will be the same for this extended system as 
for the one in regard to the pound. Accompanying the enforcement 
of the present system, foreign exchange banks have agreed among 
themselves to revise the T/T. buying price of the dollar exchange so 
as to make it $1/8 higher than the selling price, as from July 1.” 

Owing to the fact that the exchange purchase license system was 
to be extended from July 7, time drafts payable after more than go days 
were no longer to be in circulation, so that the rules regarding bills of 
that description were deleted. The special privileges accruing to raw 
silk bills were also cancelled and the same terms were fixed for them as 
for ordinary time drafts. 


Efforts on the part of the Government to increase and strengthen 
apan’s trade relati i i 

RIB Teche Weck Jap 4 elations with the countries of the 

of 101 Bodies southwestern Pacific assumed definite contour 

toward the end of June. Commerce and 
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Industry Ministry announced (June 26) the designation of 101 Japanese 
agencies which were to handle trade with French Indo-China. 

The main purpose of the Government step was to prevent 
dumping of goods by Japanese traders and unnecessary competition 
in commerce with French Indo-China. A total of 19 agencies were 
named for the exportation of cotton yarn and cloth, five for woollen 
yarn, seven for woollen textiles, 10 for rayon yarn, 12 for rayon textiles, 
four for staple fibre textiles, two for canned goods, one for cement, 
one for tiles, five for dyestuffs, six for industrial chemicals, eight for 
onions and potatoes, four for condensed milk, two for explosives, four 
for peppermint oil, eight for staple fibre yarn and three for automobile 
and bicycle tires. 

The selection of these 101 trade organizations was made by Saburo 
Nango, president of the Japan Export Promotion Company and vice- 
ptesident of the Japan Foreign Trade Council, in close consultation 
with the board of trustees of the Southern Regions Trade Association 
(June 25) and was formally approved by the Commerce and Industry 
Ministry on the following day. 

Under this system, all goods, with the exception of sundries such 
as celluloid toys, tooth-brushes, face-powder and the like, will be 
handled by these agencies. These bodies ate to be paid certain rates 
of commission for their services, but the greater part of the profits 
derived from commerce with French Indo-China is to be held in reserve 
by the Southern Regions Trade Association to meet the expenses for 
trade promotion work. 


An Imperial Ordinance governing experiments and research and 
on another decree pertaining to the expropriation 
Foe on chk of general mobilization goods were decided 
(June 25) to be issued by the Government be- 
fore long. YThese orders are designed to enable Japan to achieve self- 
sufficiency in machine tools, so that Japan need no longer depend on 
supplies from Germany or any other country. They are aimed at 
developing new processes original with the Japanese for the manu- 
facture of machine tools to supersede those that Japan has adopted 
from the German and other methods. It is also intended that the 
Commetce and Industry Ministry should be authorized to order 
machine-makets to conduct expetiments and research work in the 
manufacture of certain specified machinery, subject to compensation in 
the event of losses. 
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home 
‘cans who have left Japan for 
Among the large cant cic ee order, Mr. ha Ss 
The Bishops Go Home Charles Bishop of the Aoyama Gakuin ollege 
Altec Stage Wear es proved most conspicuous for their religious 
; , i 
and educational work for _ ee ke ae ce Blast ar 
jati Ity and students > 4 > 
Sabie erat to bid them bon voyage, the sae oa xe 
Yokohama to board the Yawata nape a sagen cP y c ~ 
i i their friends. - 
rete ape Aree fe in his letter of farewell sent to the 
hla enn them that “ you take with you, without fear of a 
oe oid appreciation of your compatriots and their acclaim - the 
send at of constructive ieee gone clare ong 
i t you leave in Japan.” Mrs. Bishop 1s be 
i Miss val which she was when she started teaching at 
lege, before she married Mr. Bishop. =). 
is tes JWT. Mason, well known among Japanese, died in New 
York. May 15, he willed that his ashes be taken to Japan, the land 
Peg et ied th His last wishes began to 
that he loved so much, to be buried there. 2 
be fulfilled when the Azama Maru left Brooklyn, N.Y., June 24, va 
the ashes on boatd for their last trip to Japan. The ship reache 
Yokohama on August 1. 
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IS A PACIFIC WAR POSSIBLE? 
By TOHMIN SUZUKI 


HE United States has clarified its attitude toward the wat 
between Germany and the Soviet Union in a most clear- 
cut way by the occupation of Iceland, a measure designed to 
facilitate the shipping of aid to Great Britain, for, under prevail- 
ing circumstances, all aid to Great Britain implies indirect aid 
to the Soviet Union. Despatch of United States’ naval forces 
to an island in an area designated by Germany as being within 
the war zone cannot fail to have important repercussions. 

Since the outbreak of the European war, the attitude of 
the United States toward Germany has gone from bad to 
worse. When the British were compelled to withdraw from 
Dunkirk, some observers predicted that the United States would 
decide that it was useless to send aid to Great Britain. On the 
contrary, however, the United States has steadily strengthened 
and increased its aid, going far beyond the limits sanctioned by 
the Neutrality Act. And following the sad defeats sustained by 
Great Britain in the Balkans and Africa, the United States has 
abandoned all pretence to neutrality. It has participated in 
the British blockade against Germany by extending the patrolled 
atea, and, in addition, is now planning to enforce a convoy 
system to secure an even, uninterrupted flow of war materials to 
the British Isles. With the sinking of the steamer Robin Moor 
by a German submarine were begun a new series of efforts by 
the Roosevelt Administration to win unanimous popular support 
for its anti-German policy, and it was indeed a powerful stimulus 
to anti-German policy. President Roosevelt not only demanded 
indemnities for the sinking of the Robin Moor, but heaped 
scathing denunciations upon Germany. Further, the President 
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ordered all German and Italian credits in the United ae 
be frozen, at the same time demanding that eee aie a 
withdraw their consulates and other a enum ae 
United States. The recent occupation of Icelan . if Oo 
the fact that anti-German sentiment has reached a new height. ; 
What is the reason for the antagonism carly ere 
Germany by the United States? The reply a . oun in 
American feat that its position would be menaced by ¢ pines S 
success in dominating Europe. The general public attac Z 
great importance to the clash of interests between saat an 
Great Britain and France, as well as to the irreconcilable inter- 
ests and ideology of Germany and the Soviet, but it pays aie 
paratively little attention to the economic rivalty between the 
United States and Germany. The clash of interests between 
Germany and the United States has, however, assumed world- 
wide proportions. Such are the close connections between the 
United States and Europe that one-half of American foreign 
trade and one-third of its investments abroad are accounted for 
by Europe. Now that Germany has conquered the whole of 
Europe from Finland in the north to the Spanish border in the 
south and dominates the Balkans, only the British Isles remain ; 
and should these fall into German hands, the interests of the 
United States in Europe would be entirely gone. American 
capital also has always found a most important market in Latin 
America. Following the termination of the first European War, 
Germany made spectacular advances in Central and South 
America in both political and economic fields, the resistance of 
Latin Ametica to exploitation and pressure of United States 
capital preparing the ground for Germany’s advance. This has 
constituted a serious menace to the United States, and should 
Germany succeed in completely dominating Europe, by over- 
throwing Britain, it would establish an overwhelming influence 
on the Atlantic, directly menacing the position of the United 
States. In such an eventuality, there are possibilities of German 
influence extending to Africa, Southwestern Asia and East Asia. 
Germany’s advance to East Asia would be further facilitated, 
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should it succeed in defeating the Soviet Union. The United 
States regards China as its most important market next to Latin 


America, Just before hostilities broke out between Japan and 
China in July, 1937, Germany surpassed Great Britain in her 
trade with China, threatening to reach the level maintained by 
Japan and the United States. In East Asia, the United States 
is a keen competitor of Japan’s in the commercial field, but it 
would have to meet another formidable rival in Germany, if 
only the latter were to be successful in advancing to East Asia 
as a sequel to the second European wart. 

German and American interests thus clash everywhere 
throughout the world. Formerly, domination of the world 
lay between the United States and Great Britain. The inter- 
national situation has since undergone a radical change. In the 
present European war, Great Britain may be spared collapse, 
but, if Germany won, its international status would inevitably 
be lowered, and a struggle for domination of the world would 
develop between the United States and Germany. For this 
reason the United States cannot allow Germany to become 
mote powerful ; it would be extending indirect aid to Germany 
in the latter’s attempts to dominate the world, should it allow 
Great Britain and the Soviet Union to break down under 
Germany’s attacks. The United States is therefore resolved to 
crush Germany, by aiding Great Britain and the Soviet. The 
question, however, arises: Can the United States reconcile its 
capitalism with the Soviet system? In 1939, even when it saw 
the inevitability of war with Germany, Great Britain was 
unable to reach a compromise with the Soviet Union. Will the 
United States be ready to co-operate heartily with capitalism’s 
enemy, even if only for the purpose of defeating Germany ? 

The United States’ attitude toward the Soviet Union is not 
a simple one. In the United States as in other capitalistic coun- 
tries, there ate anti-Soviet die-hards, who are backed by the 
American Legion and the Federation of Labour of America. 
That the United States was the last of the capitalistic Powers to 
enter into normal diplomatic relations with the Soviet was due 
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to widespread and deep-rooted Seana ene a - 
mbered, however, * 

country. It must be reme 

ences are far weaker and more passive than those acne 

countties. A. Kantolovitch, a Soviet authority on ific 


question, has the following to say On are work, 
The War for the Domination of China vs. the Pacific ; 

The weakness of this (anti-Soviet) camp 1s al nv nee ies 
above-mentioned economic rivalry (between the aie : : jean ee 
Soviet Union) is playing an insignificant role. is : ae gc sr muds 
weakness is due to the fact wee the a eS : : : se ie oa 

navy is not working ou anti-So » uo 

eas coainies Further, the anti-Soviet intrigues aa oe 
in the United States not only have no connections with the vital, 
practical question of American Imperialism, but tun nage : a 
degree to the most important closest interests of the ws _ s 
The major area for the operation of American Imperialism—Central an 
South America—is too remote from the battlefield, dreamed of by the 
die-hards. In European countries, the interests of the United States and 
the Soviet Union clash nowhere. ; 

Finally, in the Far East, which ranks second in the present tmpor- 
tance of the American sphere of activity, but which ranks first in the 
potential importance, sentimentality and reason, namely open class 
hostility and practical calculation, cannot fail to clash with each other, 
even viewed from the standpoint of the most reactionary section of the 
American bourgeoisie. This accounts for the United States’ refusal at 
first to take part in an international intervention in the Soviet Far East. 
In eventually participating in the international intervention, the United 
States was mostly actuated by the desire to meet the Japanese expedi- 
tion to Siberia, though she had some other motives. 


Still, ideological or sentimental suspicious are as nothing 
compared with the actual clash of interests. Anti-German 
influences based on such a clash of interests dominate, at 
ptesent, in the United States, and compared with them, ideologi- 
cal sentiments, non-interventionism and anti-Communism ate 
insignificant. Since the outbreak of the second European wat, 
the United States has never relaxed its efforts to effect a rap- 
prochement between Great Britain and the Soviet. And no sooner 
had hostilities broken out between Germany and the Soviet 
Union than the United States occupied Iceland. This move 
was designed not merely to facilitate aid to Great Britain, but 
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presumably also to influence home politics in Great Britain. It 

is a well-known fact that anti-communist influences ate deep- 

tooted and widespread in Britain. If these influences gained 

In power, peace between Great Britain and Germany would 

become possible. And the outbreak of hostilities between 

Germany and the Soviet would have provided those anti-Soviet 

influences in Britain with a golden Opportunity to raise their 

head. The British war party, led by the Churchill-Eden com- 

bination, vigilantly guarded itself against such an eventuality. 

This was reflected by the radio speech, delivered by Premier 

Churchill on the night of June 22, when the German-Soviet 

wat began. The British Prime Minister then repeatedly 

stressed the fact that the British Government had absolutely no 

intention of entering into peace negotiations with Germany. 

It was then to deal effectively with such a domestic situation in 

Britain that the United States took the drastic step of occupy- 

ing Iceland, thereby manifesting its determined intention of 
crushing Germany, while depriving the anti-Soviet influences 

in Britain of any chance of launching a peace movement. The 

occupation of Iceland has also proved to have had effect in the 

conclusion of a mutual assistance pact between Great Britain 
and the Soviet Union. Considered in this light, the conclusion 
of the Anglo-Soviet military pact means the formation of a 
three-Power joint front among Great Britain, the Soviet 
Union and the United States against Germany. 

___ It is impossible to predict when the United States will join 
in the war. The dominant opinion, however, in the United 
States as well as in Great Britain, is that the best opportunity 
for Great Britain to rally and take up the initiative will be when 
Germany is forced by its new venture in war with the Soviet 
Union to divert part of its strength to the eastern front. This 
new development will, therefore, result in a rapid acceleration of 
aid from the United States to Great Britain. Now that the United 
States has sent its naval forces to Iceland it will, it is safe to 
judge, enforce the much-discussed convoy system. Germany 
on its part will, as repeatedly declared by the Berlin Govern- 
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power to prevent American aid from 
The result will be a second or third 
ing inevitably to hostilities between 


ment, do everything in its 
reaching the British Isles. 
Robin Moor incident, lead 


ited States. 
Germany and the Unite te 
The tenser the international situation grows, the mote 


j ion from the Ameri- 

importance is attached to the ae aren : ae mers . 
Gay “ew pore noe "political consideration in the United 
claims the major patt 0 bees eae weeeee! fabs asec 
States. This owe . a f the Manchurian incident in 
United States since the outbreak or the 

k with the Tripartite Treaty among Japan, 
onan rage ican infl in East Asia has 
Germany and Italy, while American in sa He rie 
rapidly receded with the continual series of British setbacks. 
The United States is now taking the lead in the anti-Japanese 
front in this part of the world. There were days when Great 
Britain and the United States indulged in diplomatic finesses, 
calculated to cause the other to have to bear the brunt of 
Japan’s advance, but from the outbreak of the war they formed 
a joint front all over the world, and the United States has 
undertaken to take care of the anti-Japanese front in East Asia 
on behalf of Great Britain. a 

Since 1931, and the outbreak of the Manchurian incident, 
the policy of the United States toward Japan has developed 
through thtee stages, the first stage of moral sanctions, the 
second of economic pressure and the third of military interven- 
tion. 

The United States first attempted to check Japan’s 
advance with moral sanctions, by invoking the Nine-Power 
Treaty and the Kellogg Pact. Posing as a champion of inter- 
national justice, the United States attempted to brand Japan as 
aggressor, by invoking the series of ‘Pacific Laws,” which in 
fact, however, had no binding power upon Japan. By invoking 
them, the United States only stimulated Japan and weakened 
its own position. Realizing the impotence of moral sanctions, 
the Roosevelt Administration developed a policy of economic 
pressure, which steadily tightened with Japan’s China policy 
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unde et last step, of 
intimidating Japan by preparations for military intervention in 


The Japanese alliance with Germany and Italy “is directed 
at us,” and as a result “our mode of life has never been so 
challenged as it is now,” Secretary Knox of the United States 
Navy told the gtaduating class of the National Police 
Academy in Washington, October §, 1940. “If the fight 
is forced upon us, we shall be teady for it,” the Secretary 
declared. “We have never lost a war yet.” Referring to 
the Thtree-Power Pact, Mr. Knox said: “We are the 
largest obstacle in the path of the totalitarian Powers. 
Should Great Britain fail to stem the tide of ever-advancing 
tyranny, we shall find ourselves suttounded by these in- 
ternational brigands, whose greatest victory would be the 
destruction of the United States. Never understanding us, 
they suppose our people can be brought under their iron tule. 
Both as an American and as an official of the Navy, I know 
differently. An adequate Navy at this time demands that we be 
able to meet enemies far from our own shores and defeat them 
in both oceans... . simultaneously, if necessaty,”” 

The general situation at the moment forbids us to deny the 
Possibility of war between Japan and the United States. The 
United States apparently flatters itself that it will be able to 
frustrate Japan’s Prosecution of war, by tightening its economic 
Pressure and enforcing complete embargoes. The possibilities 
are, however, that this policy will lead to an entitely contrary 
result. The United States, having forced Great Britain to 
te-open the Burma route, is also increasing its aid to the 
Chiang Kai-shek régime by loans and the supply of arms 
and ammunition, including aeroplanes. Further increases of 
such aid will, it is clear, add to the danger of war between 
Japan and the United States. 

The United States’ over-confidence in the effect of its anti- 
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bsolute trust in the Chiang Kai-shek 
osition in Asia. Ametica regards 


he anti-Japanese 
uneking régime as the vanguard of t : 
cs - ie in get it takes the ge ing he 
between the Kuomintang and kis t between Japan a 
long history. Before hostilities broke out seen ea 
China, the Kuomintang was, to ates the masses of 
United States, in danger of alienating itself : a ese aan 
China, but American opinion 1s now convinced th ae “a 
Japanese conflict has closely united the Kuomintang i 7 
Chinese masses. The Sino-Japanese conflict has, it 1s sr , 
accelerated the unification of China, so that the Chiang ai-she 
régime has built up a powerful, national foundation, ae 
dented in the history of China. Basing their argument on : S, 
the United States is assured that support of the Chiang ans ek 
régime is the best way to safeguard its own nein : ina. : 
To do justice to the United States, it must be admuitte 
that this view is not an entirely wrong reading of the facts. 
Still, even a Power with the huge influence which the United 
States undoubtedly has, cannot hope to dispose of the East 
Asia question without taking due cognizance of the existence 
and power of Japan in this part of the globe. Nor can any policy 
be satisfactorily executed in East Asia, if it meets with opposi- 
tion from Japan. However sttong the support extended by the 
United States to the Chiang Kai-shek régime, Japan’s position 
in Asia will remain undisturbed. Still less will it be possible to 
reduce Japan to powerlessness. So long as the Chiang Kai- 
shek régime offers resistance to Japan, Japan will be compelled 
to continue its attempts to defeat it by military force. And it 
will be the United States, who regards China as a sphere of 
economic expansion next in importance to Latin America, that 
will suffer most from the disturbed conditions in East Asia. 
The United States boasts of its armaments. Facing as it 
does a great menace on the Atlantic, however, is it in a posi- 
tion to prosecute an effective war with Japan, especially on the 
eve of its entry into the European war? It is the writer’s 


Japanese embargoes and its a 
régime are jeopardizing 1ts P 
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belief that the United States lacks the confidence to attempt 
this. In East Asia, the United States possesses no territory on 
the continent, nor has it any powerful military bases to act 
from. Even if it utilized British bases in East Asia, it would 
find it impossible to meet Japan’s powerful military might. 

Now that the United States has formed a joint front with 
Great Britain and the Soviet Union, it is most anxious to 
secure the stability of East Asia. And the stability of East 
Asia is possible only through respect of Japan’s position. 

The struggle of Japan against Great Britain and the United 
States, which is now extended from China to the entite Pacific, 
is extremely complicated, especially since it has been affected by 
the Soviet Union’s policy toward East Asia. In the present 
situation of East Asia, the United States is fully aware of the 
important rdéle which the Soviet Union could play in checking 
Japan, its most powerful rival. The Soviet position in this 
sense counts for much in America’s political calculations. The 
anti-Japanese camp in the United States, which made so much 
fuss about the menace of Japan, planned to utilize the Soviet 
Union in breaking Japan’s offensive against the United States. 
The anti-Soviet fold in the United States, however, in their 
desire to eliminate the Communist menace from East Asia 
favoured a wat between Japan, whom it regarded as the spear- 
head of the anti-Soviet crusade, and the Soviet Union. Ameti- 
can policy toward the Soviet Union vacillated from time to 
time due to antagonism between those two contending camps, 
which, however, had one meeting point in their common desire 
to keep Japan and the Soviet Union at loggerheads all the time. 
With the struggle between Japan and the United States in China 
extending to the entire Pacific, the United States is aware of the 
supreme menace which would result from a rapprochement be- 
tween Japan and the Soviet Union, the two strong Powers on 
the Pacific. 

In November, 1933, normal diplomatic relations between 
the United States and the Soviet Union were restored at 
President Roosevelt’s suggestion. The most important factor 
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in this reversal of American policy was the steady aggtavation 
of relations between Japan and the United States following the 
outbreak of the Manchurian incident in 1931. Reflecting 
President Roosevelt’s real intentions, the American press hailed 
this measure as a substantial contribution to the maintenance of 
peace in East Asia. On the conclusion of the Three-Power 
Pact among Japan, Germany and Italy, obstinate and persistent 
propaganda was released from British and American sources to 
the effect that the pact was in reality directed at the Soviet, and 
this despite the explicit denial of any such hostile intention 
stipulated by the treaty itself, The motive of this propaganda 
may be clearly seen, when it is recalled that the situation 
between Japan and the Soviet Union at that time tended to 
peace, with negotiations for the readjustment of their relations 
getting under way. No wonder, therefore, that the Washington 
Government was hardly able to conceal the dismay it felt at the 
news of the conclusion of a neutrality pact between Japan and 
the Soviet Union. 

The outbreak of hostilities in east Europe, however, is 
compelling the United States to modify its old policy of pitting 
Japan against the Soviet Union. In the present international 
situation, the United States would gain nothing and lose 
everything by the encouragement of such antagonism between 
Japan and the Soviet. If it is to extend effective aid to Great 
Britain, the United States will find it imperative to avoid as far 
as possible any antagonism with fJapan. Likewise, f stern 
circumstances will dictate that the United States give up, its 
anti- Japanese policy in fostering Chiang Kai-shek’s resistance by 
the grant of loans and the supply of war materials.“ It appears, 
then, that the United States will soon find itself in a position 
which demands that it review and revise fundamentally its 
hostile policy toward Japan. 
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CHINA AFTER FOUR YEARS OF 
HOSTILITIES 


By MASAO KANDA 


A four years of hostilities, Japan’s real objectives in 

the China affair have been definitely formulated as being 
aimed at the realization of racial equality whereby to seek the 
lasting peace of the world. The first step toward the attain- 
ment of this great object is the emancipation of the hitherto 
oppressed Asiatic nations with the construction of a sphere of 
common prosperity throughout greater East Asia. 

At the time of the Marco Polo Bridge incident of July, 
1937, Japan strenuously endeavoured to bring about a local 
settlement, in order to prevent the spread of hostilities. Japan’s 
peaceful efforts failed to elicit a favourable response from Chiang 
Kai-shek, who did not hesitate to resort to further provocation 
against Japan, and thus aggravate the situation, compelling 
Japan to despatch a punitive expedition against the Chiang 
Kai-shek régime on August 15, 1937, about five weeks later. 

In the past four years of hostilities, the Japanese armed 
forces have conducted a war on land, in the air and on the sea 
with signal success ; the front line, over 4,600 kilometres long, 
now extends from Mongolia (Mengchiang) in the north to 
Hainan Island and French Indo-China in the south, with the 
most fertile and the most thickly populated areas, including all 
the important cities, occupied by the Japanese. 

The projected sphere of common prosperity in greater 
East Asia includes Japan, Manchoukuo and China as its nucleus, 
and extends to French Indo-China, Thailand, the Netherlands 
East Indies and other countries. The construction is not to be 
the outcome of Japan’s military achievements, but the free 
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association and co-operation of the East Asiatic apres 
defence that they may secure their epee aaea ae e 
together in the cause of world peace and racial eq a Lae 7 
This is not the first time that Japan has stoo ie ag 
an advocate of racial equality. At the conclusion : : 
European War, the Japanese delegates submitted a ans se y 
proposal to the Versailles Peace ca ae : cae . P 
rejection of this demonstrated, however, t dee Prop’ 
however just and equitable, has any prospect of being Pp : 
at such international conferences, unless its sponsor 1s possesse 


of sufficient power. 
In 1930, when the writer attended the International Parlia- 


mentary Economic Congress, he found that the Oriental na- 
tionals were excluded from the scope of a resolution submitted 
by the Australian delegate welcoming foreign immigration to 
the Commonwealth. This pressed home to the writer the vital 
necessity that justice and equity must be backed with real power, 
and sent him out on an extended tour of Japan and China, 
appealing to the governments and peoples of the two countries 
to form a united front in upholding their common claim for 
justice, acceptance of which by all could not but contribute to 
the cause of real world peace. 

Events in this part of the world have, however, since 
taken a course which at that time could not have been 
anticipated with the outbreak of hostilities between the two 
neighbours, Japan and China. And with the years, the scope of 
the conflict has become so enlarged and the issues so com- 
plicated that it can no longer be regarded as involving only 
Japan and China; it has assumed a significance of world 
magnitude, And the final settlement of the affair still rests in 
the lap of the gods, 

But the writer has no intention of dwelling here upon what 
he considers necessary to a final liquidation of the China affair. 
He desires only to review, on the basis of personal observations 
made in China, where he has spent six months of every yeat 
since the outbreak of hostilities, the actual situation in China 
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after four years of hostilities, with some reference to the com- 
plicated relations between China and foreign Powers. 

At the initial stage of the Sino-Japanese conflict, opinion 
was strong among Chinese government authorities that, instead 
of waging a war with Japan, which China had no hope of 
winning, a policy of peace and national reconstruction ought to 
be pursued. Even Chiang Kai-shek lent a sympathetic ear to 
this atgument. The domestic situation of China was, however, 
the prime factor in preventing the Chinese Government from 
pursuing a peaceful policy toward Japan. The Chinese Com- 
munist Party, with its headquarters in Shensi Province, aligned 
itself with the anti-Chiang patty, especially the so-called 
Southwestern faction, led by Li Tsung-jen and Pai Chung-hsi, 
and this communist-warlord combination in alliance with the 
irreconcilable anti-Japanese elements clamoured fot wat with 
Japan. Torn between the peace party and the war party, 
Chiang Kai-shek found it impossible to decide what course of 
action to take. 

The Chinese Communist Patty and the Southwestern 
faction were as itreconcilable as oil and water; their principles 
and their aspirations were entitely opposed. Their only 
meeting point was in their common fear that, if there were 
peace with Japan, Chiang Kai-shek might become too powerful 
for them and his position throughout China consolidated. The 
best and most natural way then to undermine the Chiang 
régime appeared to them to be a war with Japan. To this 
common fear and this common hope must be ascribed their joint 
demand for war with Japan. Even before the actual outbreak 
of hostilities the Southwestern faction had sent an anti- Japanese 
expedition to Hunan Province. At that time, the writer 
managed to run the gauntlet of the vigilant patrol line main- 
tained by the anti-Japanese Southwestern troops and reached 
Kueilin, capital of Kwangsi Province, where he met General Li 
Tsung-jen, Commander-in-Chief of the Southwestern armies. 
The writer urged upon Li Tsung-jen the necessity of Sino- 
Japanese co-operation for the sake of the prosperity of East 
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Asia, but his spirited, young officers prevented him from 
listening to the writer’s appeal, and in reply he intimated that 
he might be compelled to join forces with his irreconcilable 
enemy, the Chinese Communist Party, to fight against Japan. 
The writer’s long journey from Japan and his visit to the capital 
of Kwangsi Province was thus of no avail. 

When many people meet in conference, the most vigorously 
expressed opinion usually prevails. So was it with the Kuling 
Conference, the meeting of representatives of all classes, patties 
and factions in China called by Chiang Kai-shek at Kuling, 
famous summer tesort in Kiangsi Province, to decide on 
China’s policy toward Japan. Was it to be peace or war? 
Military leaders and statesmen maintained a discreet silence, but 
Hu Shih, present Chinese Ambassador to Washington, Chang 
Po-ling, President of the Nankai University, Tao Hsi-sheng, 
university professor, and others, were loud in their demands for 
immediate war with Japan. 

All those present at the conference, including Chiang Kai- 
shek and the advocates of a war policy themselves, were fully 
awate of the fact that China had no hope of waging a successful 
war against Japan, but they flattered themselves that Japan would 
be isolated internationally, the sympathy of all third Powers 
being with China. They believed that Great Britain, who had 
such important interests in China, would not acquiesce in Japanese 
influences monopolizing China. Further, China might also ex- 
pect aid from the United States, the advocate of the open 
door and equal opportunity, while the Soviet Union, already on 
unfriendly terms with Japan, would be ready to extend vigotr- 
Ous assistance, if co-operation was effected between the Kuo- 

mintang and the Chinese Communist Party. Further, it was 
believed that France would fall in line with Great Britain in 
opposing Japan’s advance in China. Italy might assume a 
sympathetic attitude toward Japan, but the Chinese leaders be- 
littled Italy’s influence. 
So aided, the Chinese believed that, by drawing out the wat 
with Japan by avoiding action and a quick defeat, final victory 
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would be with China, who would be assisted by all the third 
Powers, while Japan would collapse financially and economically 
through the upsurge of social unrest, 

The Chinese leaders, therefore, were unanimous for wat. But 
when full-fledged war developed between Japan and China, the 
Chinese leaders were disappointed of most of their expectations. 
As they expected, China suffered an uninterrupted series of 
military reverses. And, as they expected, the seat of government 
had to be moved into the interior, eventually to Chungking in 
Szechuan Province in the remote hinterland. But assistance from 
third Powers, of which they had expected so much, was not forth- 
coming in such generous proportions. The result was that the 
four hundred millions of China were plunged into dire distress 
by the ravages of war. Already within a year of the outbreak 
of hostilities, some far-sighted Chinese leaders were beginning 
to think earnestly of peace with Japan. Many Chinese leaders 
were found to share Japan’s ideals and aspirations for co-pros- 
petity. These secretly initiated a peace movement and made 
contact with Japanese statesmen. 

In December, 1938, the Japanese Government issued the 
so-called Konoye statement, declaring that “ Japan’s real object 
consists in construction of a new East Asia on the basis of co- 
Operation among Japan, Manchoukuo and China; in other 
words, the construction of a new order in East Asia.” The 
statement further declared : “ Japan is anxious to help China to 
secute independence and unity, and has no intention whatever 
of obstructing China in endeavours in this direction. Japan 
does not seek territorial cession or indemnities. On the con- 
trary, Japan is ready to renounce extraterritorial rights and con- 
cessions in favour of China.” 

The Konoye statement which enunciated Japan’s fair and just 
attitude toward China brought home to Chinese leaders Japan’s 
teal intentions, convincing them of the folly of further resistance 
to Japan and also of the necessity of establishing co-operation 
between the two countries. This new trend of public opinion 
in China led up to the flight of Wang Ching-wei, the champion 
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of the peace movement, from Chungking to on Roce 
tually to his setting up of a new government at a ee a 
nically, his government has succeeded to all t o tS OF the 
legitimate government of China ; it is the Nationa repos 
‘of the Republic of China which has returned to Nanking, and 
as such is now formally recognized not only by Japan, but by 
eight European Powers, including Germany, Italy, Rumania and 
Hungary. 

China is then divided and ruled at the present moment by 
three régimes, which are fighting one another not necessarily in 
arms, but with different ideologies and aspirations. 

One of them, the Chiang Kai-shek régime at Chungking has 
succeeded in staving off internal dissolution’by reliance on as- 
sistance from Great Britain and the United States, which has 
been extended to it vigorously since the conclusion of the Three 
Power Pact among Japan, Germany and Italy in September, 
1940, especially. Supported by a large percentage of the 
educated intellectual classes of China, the Chungking régime 
continues to advocate resistance to Japan, with national recon- 
struction and the construction of a new China to follow a 
victorious war of attrition against Japan. 

The Chinese Communist Party represents another régime. 
Following the outbreak of hostilities with Japan, the Chinese 
Communist Party formed a joint front with the Chiang Kai-shek 
Government against Japan. It established its sphere of influence 
along the so-called Northwestern Route through Shensi and 
Kansu Provinces, and expanding the Communist or Eighth Route 

Army, it penetrated into North China, into Shansi, Hopeh and 
Shantung Provinces. At the same time, another Communist force, 
the New Fourth Army, which was ordered by the Chungking 
régime to disband itself some time ago, is attempting to reorgan- 
ize and to establish itself in the tegion south of the Yangtze 
River as well as in the provinces of Anhwei, Kiangsu, Chekiang 
and Fukien. With assistance from the Soviet Union, the Chi- 
nese Communists ate gaining in influence in ptoportion as the 
Chungking troops suffer losses before the Japanese advance. 
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Their enormous influence among the farming and lower classes 
must also not be forgotten. 

The last of the three régimes is the National Government 
of China which has returned to Nanking. Under the leader- 
ship of Wang Ching-wei, its objective is the construction of a 
new East Asia in co-operation with Japan and through read- 
justment of relations among Japan, Manchoukuo and China, 
with the watch-words of anti-Communism, peace and national 
reconstruction. 

It is difficult to predict which of these three political groups 
will eventually prevail and unify China under itself. Chung- 
king’s strength lies in its firm hold on the Chinese masses, which 
it has succeeded in inflaming with anti-Japanism, as well as in 
the financial assistance which it is able to command from Great 
Britain and the United States. The Chinese Communist Party’s 
influence is based upon its Practical agrarian policy which is 
being conducted successfully with assistance from the Comin- 
tern, and naturally depends in its rise or fall on the outcome of 
Germany’s war with the Soviet Union. 

It is only sixteen months since the National Government of 
China returned to Nanking. In its territory, also, the Japanese 
expeditionary forces are still fighting against the anti- Japanese 
troops of the Chungking régime, and consequently the Nanking 
Government finds itself under military administration and its 
freedom of action circumscribed in various ways. Nevertheless, 
in this short period and with all its various hindrances and 
obstacles, the Nanking Government has already attained a 
remarkable development. In June last, Wang Ching-wei in his 
capacity of President of the Republic of China made a state visit 
to Tokyo, where he was treated as an Imperial guest. On this 
occasion, also, he was able to have free and frank talks with Japa- 
nese government leaders, and as a result of his visit to Tokyo a 
300,000,000 yen loan was granted the Nanking Government by 
Japan, besides certain definite measures being decided on by the 
Japanese Government in order to consolidate the position 
of the Nanking Government. On July 1, five Axis Powers in 
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Europe, Germany, Italy, Rumania, Slovakia and ae gave 
formal recognition to the Nanking Government. ao Was 
closely followed by recognition of the Nanking my cate on 
the part of three other European Powers; 2 ee ee and 
Bulgaria. Tightening of co-operation with Tokyo thus e ected 
and the consequent enhancement of the Nanking Government s 
international position have not only flurtied the Chungking 
régime, but gone a long way toward inclining the four hundred 
millions of China towatd the National Government at Nanking. 

Such is a picture of the three régimes which now divide 
and tule China. Which of these three will win the ultimate 
victory will depend upon its success to captute the imagination 
and the loyalties of the four hundred millions in China. His- 
tory shows that unity always evolves in China, however 
disrupted it may be as a sequel to maladministration, natural 
disasters or civil wars. Lasting disruption has never persisted. 
Sometimes alien taces have succeeded in seizing part of the 
country, but history shows how short their occupation has 
always been. The characteristics of the socially dominant Han 
race ate apparently responsible for the submerging and exclusion 
of the invader. 

The Chinese are an exclusive trace, but at the same time 
they show a meekness beyond comparison. If further 
resistance to the invader is impossible, they resign themselves 
patiently to obedient subjection, enduring any kind of humilia- 
tion and oppression. This does not seem to be the character of 
an exclusive race, but it must always be borne in mind that 
this meekness is not a willing one, but masks a gtim resolve to 
turn upon their oppressors, when opportunity presents itself. 

Chinese meekness is dual in nature; it is both a submission 
to power and a tesponse to appeasement. Any attempt to tule 
the Chinese is attended with extreme difficulty, unless power is 
tempered with mercy. History teveals how impossible it is to 
tule the Chinese for long by means of force alone ; they chafe 
against interference and prize their freedom. Another fact demon- 
strated by history is that the great task of unifying the country 
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cannot be effected successfully with armed force alone, however 
powerful, unless it is accompanied by an appeasement policy, 
designed to enable all the people to live their own life, free and 
unfettered. If this reading of Chinese history is a correct one, 
what has it then to teach us of the future of the three contend- 
ing political groups? The one which wins popular confidence 
will prevail over the others. And the most important factor in 
winning popular confidence is to take measures to enable the 
people to live an unfettered life, by maintaining peace and 
order and also by guaranteering their living ; and peace and order 
ate easily maintained, if the popular standard of living is main- 
tained. With this the differences between the economic spheres 
of influence, now occupied by the three contending régimes, 
have very important connections. 

The Chungking régime has a vast territory under its juris- 
diction, comprising the six provinces of Szechuan, Hunan, 
Yunnan, Kweichow, Kwangsi and Sikang and parts of the 
provinces of Hupeh, Shensi, Kwangtung, Fukien, Kiangsi, 
Chekiang, Shansi and Honan. With the exception of Szechuan 
and Honan Provinces, however, the provinces under Chung- 
king’s control have but little value as industrial centres ; they are 
in this greatly inferior to the provinces under Nanking’s control. 
The National Government at Nanking under the presidency of 
Wang Ching-wei administers all the Japanese-occupied area, the 
most fertile and the most populous region of China, including 
the bulk of the provinces of Hopeh, Shansi, Shantung, Kiangsu, 
Chekiang and Anhwei and the most important parts, economical- 
ly and commercially, of the provinces of Kwangtung and Fuki- 
en. In this important respect, the Nanking Government enjoys 
a predominating advantage over the Chungking régime and the 
Chinese Communist Party in that the people under its juris- 
diction are enabled to maintain their standard of living. From 
the viewpoint of economic resources available, the Chinese 
Communist Party counts for nothing, its sphere of influence 
being limited to part of the barren provinces of Shensi, Shansi 
and Kansu. 
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The maintenance of the people’s standard of living being so 
important, it is but natural that the three rival régimes in China 
should bend their whole energies to winning of popular con- 
fidence. Still, while the Chinese Communist Party is influential 
among the farming population, Communism is not welcomed 
by the Chinese people in general. As pointed out by the late 
Dr. Sun Yat-sen, the founder of the Kuomintang Party and 
father of the National Revolution, China does not provide a 
tich soil for the propagation of Red doctrines. With the Chi- 
nese Communist Party eventually losing influence, there will 
remain only the two rival régimes, the National Government at 
Nanking and the Chungking régime. 

The general public may be persuaded to think that the 
Nanking and Chungking régimes are itteconcilable enemies. 
But that is a superficial view. If we peep behind the scenes, 
we shall find Chungking leaders in collusion with the Nanking 
Government, and many leaders of the Nanking Government in 
close touch with Chungking. Here, as ever, blood is thicker 
than water. The one tégime stands for peace and: national 
feconsttuction, while the other advocates anti-Japanese resistance 
and national reconstruction. But both are inspired with intense 
patriotism and love of their fatherland, with the ardent desire to 
exalt their country from the depths. It is quite safe to assert, 
therefore, that there is every possibility of the Nanking and 
Chungking régimes merging into one, once they teach an 
understanding on present policy. 

The writer has recently returned from a tout of Central 
and South China, where he had the opportunity of meeting 
several Chungking leaders. ‘These leaders gave him to under- 
stand that “not a single Chinese wants Chungking to fight 
against Nanking.” At present, they said, no Chinese is coura- 
§cous enough to voice such a sentiment as it would entail per- 
sonal danger, but yet, at heart, all the Chinese people are anxious 
for peace. The Chungking leaders went on to say: “ The 
conclusion of the Three Power Pact, which has antagonized 
Great Britain and the United States against Japan, Germany and 
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Italy, has shattered all hopes for peace between Chiang Kai-shek 
and Wang Ching-wei, that is, between Chungking and Japan 
through the mediation of Gteat Britain and the United States. 
Instead, both Great Britain and the United States are now 
endeavouring to protract the Sino-Japanese hostilities by cal- 
culated aid to Chiang Kai-shek.” 

“I do not believe it impossible to effect co-operation 
between Chiang Kai-shek and Wang Ching-wei,” another 
Chungking leader told the writer. “On the contrary, I believe 
that an opportunity will present itself for an amalgamation of 
the Chungking and Nanking régimes.” 

The Chinese people, both the intellectual classes and the 
masses, crave for an early return of peace, suffering as they do 
from the ravages of war. ‘The conflict between Nanking and 
Chungking is, however, complicated by the relations between 
the two groups of Powers, which stand behind them. Antagon- 
ism between the Axis Powers, Japan, Germany and Italy, and 
the democracies, Great Britain and the United States, is reflected 
in the struggle between Nanking and Chungking. The situa- 
tion has now been further complicated by the outbreak of 
hostilities between Germany and the Soviet Union. The Sino- 
Japanese conflict defies any settlement as a simple China ques- 
tion or as an East Asia issue. And the hard lot of the innocent 
Chinese people, subjected to the hortors of war, has become 
worsened by international complications. 

Japan has taken on itself the construction of a sphere of 
common prosperity throughout greater East Asia and the 
emancipation of the Asiatic nations as a substantial contribution 
to the cause of lasting peace in the world on the basis of racial 
equality. In this cause, the cause of humanity, Japan is ready 
to make sacrifices. It has recently granted a 300,000,000 yen 
loan to the Nanking Government in order to facilitate its en- 
deavours in the maintenance of peace and otder, the rehabilita- 
tion of farming villages and the development of industry. In 
accommodating the Nanking Government with this credit, the 
Japanese Government is prompted by the desire to build up a 
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foundation for lasting peace in the Far per vk pra 
se Oe ee lew ea oe Bonk the arr 
delivering its four hundred million inhabitan 
ss eae both Great Britain and the United ee i 
recently advanced enormous loans to ees : : : = 
contrast to Japan’s loans to Nanking, these iene toe P a 
the avowed purpose of prolonging the horrors 0 a . . 
But for the Anglo-American loans, Chiang Kai-she Pulse 
have reversed his policy towatd Japan and advocated peace 
instead of resistance. Enormous credits, granted by Re ihe 
Britain and the United States, however, have given a fres 1 lease 
of life to the Chungking régime, at a moment when it was 
suffering from an acute shortage of war funds and munitions. 
Is such a move as this worthy of Powers, such as Great Britain 
and the United States, whose influence has always been used in 
championing the cause of justice and humanity? Can this be a 
measute of countries which correctly understand the march of 
events in the world P a a 
China today presents a picture of division and disunity, 
but the time will certainly come when, the contending régimes 
merged into one, the republic will take an important share in 
the construction of the new order in East Asia. In that even- 
tuality, on whom will the millions of China wreak their ven- 
geance ? 
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THE THIRD KONOYE CABINET 
FORMED 


By YOSHISHIGHE YOMOTA 


HE second Konoye Cabinet has made a sudden disappear- 
ance. But Prince Fumimato Konoye remains at the 
helm; and a third Konoye Cabinet has been organized as 
tapidly as the second passed. To all outward appearances, it 
would seem that the net result is a cabinet reconstruction, with 
a similar reshuffle among the cabinet members to that which 
has often occurred before in reconstructions of the Konoye 
cabinets. The general public do seem to hold this superficial 
view of the cabinet change and fail to discern any important 
significance in it. With the development of the situation, how- 
ever, the real meaning of the cabinet change will no doubt 
become more obvious to the nation. 

During the four years since the outbreak of the Sino- 
Japanese conflict, five cabinet changes have taken place. The 
fitst Konoye Cabinet, during whose tenure of office the conflict 
began, resigned after it had formulated the so-called « Three 
Konoye Principles ” for the settlement of the China affair on 
the basis of no annexations and no indemnity. At the conclu- 
sion of this first stage in the disposal of the China affair, Prince 
Konoye was prompted to tesign in order to inject a fresh 
element into the popular sentiment. The Hiranuma Cabinet 
which succeeded collapsed at the shock of the news of the 
conclusion of a non-aggression pact between Germany and the 
Soviet Union, Baron Kiichiro Hiranuma, the Prime Minister, in 
his message to the nation describing the international situation 
resulting from this pact as “complicated and strange.” The 
two succeeding cabinets, the Abé and Yonai cabinets, found 
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themselves powerless to cope with al signa be ivan 
André Mautois ascribes the defeat of eeu cas ; ce 
cabinet changes, the existence of so many sma po ; : ‘s pe . 
and the consequent political instability. ee : oasis ie 
however, Japan established immediately an ies y as 
a new domestic structure, based upon praise unity be 
solidarity ; all the political parties dissolved mates ves, ia — 
the new structure all the national activities were wea } 
vestige of the jealousy and antagonism which mat : : a 
statesmen on the eve of their country’s collapse is to be detecte 
Oe acai popular was the second Konoye Cabinet, which 
found itself with the whole nation at its back. It was cattying 
through its home and foreign policies smoothly, when the 
sudden announcement of its resignation came upon the nation 
like a bolt from the blue. This unexpected move was explained 
by Prince Konoye as being necessary in order “to strengthen 
further the domestic structute and to renovate the composition 
of the Cabinet so that it might cope more efficiently with a 
sudden change in the international situation.” The belief that 
the reason for the cabinet resignation was to place the nation 
on a wat-footing and reform the cabinet seems well-founded. 
If so, how is the domestic structure to be strengthened? And 
how is the cabinet composition to be reformed? An answer 
to these questions will reveal not only the fundamental reason 
for the resignation of the second Konoye Cabinet, but also the 
raison détre of the third Konoye Cabinet. 

The resignation was to enable the succeeding cabinet to 
cope efficiently with the unexpected change in the international 
situation. In this connection, it must be remembered that 
Yosuké Matsuoka, the Foreign Minister in the last Cabinet, was 
one of its key members, ranking in importance and influence, 
pethaps, next to the Premier himself. He certainly gave an 
important re-orientation to foreign policy by concluding the 
Three-Power Pact with Germany and Italy, the Japan-Soviet 
Neutrality Pact, the Basic Sino-Japanese Treaty and by his 
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mediation in the border dispute between Thailand and French 
Indo-China. His record forms a brilliant page in the annals of 
Japan’s wartime diplomacy. But Mr. Matsuoka is absent from 
the third Konoye Cabinet, the portfolio of foreign affairs having 
been given to Admiral Teijiro Toyoda, Minister of Commerce 
and Industry in the second Konoye Cabinet. It is, therefore, 
crystal clear that foreign policy was among the important factors 
which decided the cabinet change, and a section of the public 
jumped too hastily to the conclusion that a re-orientation of 
Japan’s foreign policy might be one of the results. But this is 
at best a superficial view of the situation. 

Japan’s national policy has long ago been formulated as 
directed toward a complete settlement of the China affair and 
the establishment of a lasting peace in East Asia through a new 
order in this part of the world. In dealing with recent develop- 
ments in the international situation, Japan’s immutable policy 
was formulated at the Imperial Conference of July 2. Japan’s 
foreign policy, whether in tegard to Europe and America or to 
East Asia, will continue to be conducted upon the basis of 
those fixed principles, and cannot, therefore, be affected in the 
least by cabinet changes or by the coming and going of foreign 
ministers. Changes, if any, in Japan’s foreign policy can only 
be those which may result from a new Foreign Minister’s different 
attitude toward diplomacy or by his modifications in method of 
conducting foreign policy. Just as Yosuké Matsuoka, the 
tetiring Foreign Minister, had his own ideas of foreign policy 
and of how it should be conducted, Admiral Teijiro Toyoda, 
his successor, must have his own ideas and his own methods. 
Changes in method we shall certainly see, and these cannot fail 
to have their effect on Japan’s diplomacy, for it is impossible to 
imagine that Japan’s diplomatic measures, even if based upon 
an immutable national policy, can be rigidly laid down in 
advance when such sudden and unexpected developments of 
the international situation continue to occur. ‘The most tecent 
changes in the international situation are indeed of such impotr- 
tance that they presuppose changes in diplomatic formulae. 
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Such changes must occur, and th 
to make them in order to cope ¢ ( 
the international situation. | But this 
ae ican peice erie tit is a fundamental truth, that 
obi lktactenteg ba ane 1 lies in its devotion 
the secret of success of a country’s diplomacy 11 
rv of, international good faith. 
to, and its scrupulous observance of, eer sn 
Without international good faith, there can be ae y 
in international relations, nor any moral law in diplomacy. 
In the world of today, however, the general tendency a 
to be toward complete disregard of international goo 
faith and morality in international relations, and ced to 
destroy the plain dictates of international a4 ied - 
scruple, by distorting it so that it 1s held to allow exactly 
that which it so definitely prohibits. Japan, as the advocate 
of the “Imperial way” in diplomacy, cannot allow itself to 
be swayed by such international anarchism. Still, at this present 
moment when the international situation is 1n process of radical 
change, Japan may be called upon to review ;the situation in 
which it finds itself and take full cognizance of its destined 
course. Following the conclusion of the Tripartite Anti- 
Comintern Treaty with Germany and Italy, the advocacy of 
“ Axis” diplomacy as the essence of Japan’s foreign policy 
has been in the mouths of all, an advocacy further stimulated 
by the conclusion of the Three-Power Pact, so that the signa- 
tories of the Pact have come to be regarded as sharing in a 
common destiny. Undertaking, as they have done, to fulfil a 
common mission in the reconstruction of world peace and to 
direct their foreign policies in the same general direction 
throughout Europe and Asia, it may be said that Japan, 
Germany and Italy are jointly pursuing an “ Axis” diplomacy 
and share a common destiny. This is a matter of principle. It 
is, however, an entirely unwarrantable deduction from this 
principle that any one of the signatories should pursue the 
national policy of one of the others as if it were its own of 
that any one of the signatories should blindly follow one of 
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the others in its conduct of diplomacy. When this is considered, 
sections of the Japanese public must be considered as open 
to the criticism of having been unduly swayed jby their 
ideological sentiments and leanings and led to take up a position 
of considerable difficulty by their advocacy as an end in itself 
of a diplomatic policy which is but a means to an end. 

Therefore, while, as it should be unnecessary to reiterate, 
the Three Power Pact must be observed as such and all its 
obligations faithfully met on Japan’s part, yet, at the same time, 
Japan’s national policy, and its foreign policy in particular, 
must be formulated and executed with ptimary attention paid to 
its own position and its own point of view. It cannot be 
allowed that its national policy and its foreign policy should 
become those of other countries. In this regard the Prime 
Minister’s radio speech, broadcast over a nation-wide hook-up 
on the night of July 1, is full of significance. In it, he urged the 
nation to grasp the realities of the international situation, and 
after dwelling at length upon the sudden and unexpected 
changes in the international situation said, “What other Powers 
may do, what we ourselves have to tely on is our own strength 
alone.” Japan’s resources must be fosteted, and both home 
and foreign policies formulated on the basis of Japan’s own 
strength. Following the formation of the third Konoye Cabinet, 
Dr. Nobumi Ito, president of the Information Board and 
spokesman of the Government, in his radio explanation of 
‘the policy of the new cabinet also repeated that the new 
cabinet’s mission was the execution of home and foreign 
policies on the basis of Japan’s strength, on which alone it 
could rely. 

The importance of this reconstruction of the cabinet at this 
moment of a radical change in international relations is then 
clear. No less clear is the great conception which Prince 
Fumimaro Konoye has before him of the mission of the new 
cabinet. By “strengthening of the domestic structure,” given 
by Prince Konoye as one of the missions for his second cabinet, 
was meant the necessity of impressing on the nation the advoca- 
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An illusion, based on wishful thinking aaa leetaaie 
vatious foreign Powers, including Great Britain an a e dali 
States, which surmise that Japan’s foreign policy will un : 8 
some change as a sequel to the recent cabinet eras ee 
misunderstanding shows theit failure to gtasp the a . 
Japan values international good faith and honour as deat y 
its national existence. Lord Grey, the British Secretary ‘ot 
Foreign Affairs during the first European War, in his pee 
pays a glowing tribute to the Kasumigaseki, Japan’s Foreign 
Office, as unparallelled in its honouring of its word. Japan 
will never allow itself to be swayed by the world tendency 
toward the destruction of international good faith. The third 
Konoye Cabinet will not take the path leading to modification 
of Japan’s national policy nor toward alteration of its foreign 
policy, but on the contrary will concentrate its efforts in 
pursuing a foreign policy of its own, a fact which, however, 
may possibly have a different effect on international relation- 
ships from that of the previous cabinet. That will be a result 
of the new cabinet’s policy, but it will not be the result of a 
change in foreign policy. 
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By KOHT ARO OHYE 


fhe trade conference that had been in ptogtess between 
Japan and the Netherlands East Indies for some nine 
months at Batavia found itself against a stone wall when the 
Japanese terms were tutned down at the meeting on June 6, 
1941. Kenkichi Yoshizawa, the Japanese delegate, who met 
the Dutch authorities on June 17 in the last conference, board- 
ed the steamship Nissho Maru on June 29 on his homeward trip 
and returned to Tokyo on July 10. The parley thus ended had 
never been expected to be easy. Nor did Mr. Yoshizawa 
under-estimate its difficulty, who said he had accepted the mis- 
sion, not because he was in any way hopeful of its successful 
outcome, but because he was so impressed by the importunity 
of Mr. Matsuoka, the Foreign Minister, who attached so much 
importance to the matter. A sense of gratitude seems, there- 
fore, due to the man who, in his own words, almost anticipat- 
ing the unsuccessful outcome of his mission, yet tose to the 
occasion and proved himself most faithful to his duty. Such 
gtateful appreciation should be even deepened when it is known 
that Mr. Yoshizawa’s mission, although there was made no 
form of agreement, was not a complete failure that it was 
thought to be at a time. For it is undetstood that when Mr. 
Yoshizawa met Governor-General Tjarda van Starkenborgh 
Stachouwer on June 17 for the last time, they teached a sort of 
understanding. Whatever its value, we could not hear, with- 
out being impressed, of the experience of the man who had 
stuck to his mission for some six long months in the country 
never of temperate climate, but visited by such heat as never seen 
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nese exports began to flow in an increasing volume to 
the eed ne Indies toward the close of the first 
European Wat, when import from Europe became suspended. 
Demands for Japanese cotton goods and miscellanies of low 
prices and high quality strikingly expanded during the post war 
depression period that set in around the year 1929. This 
situation was greatly accelerated after Japan went off the gold 
standard in 1931. Through the external devaluation of the yen 
currency the competitive position of Japanese goods became 
considerably stronger in the international market, with the 
result of actually inundating the East Indian market. In 1933 
Japanese exports to the East Indies registered an all time peak. 
In face of this situation the preponderance of Japanese imports 
was feared to undermine the position that Dutch and British 
manufactures had always maintained there and ultimately to 
tuin the economics of the Netherlands possessions. Conse- 
quently, the /aissex faire policy of the East Indies began to 
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break with its long established tradition and a series of protec- 
tive trade measures came into force. 
In the field of trade, resttictions and even prohibitions 
were enforced with regard to imports, although these measures 
were chiefly directed against high priced goods, and not includ- 
ing many lines of Japanese manufacture which had made them- 
selves indispensable to the native population because of low 
cost and high serviceability. In other words, the market was 
kept open for high priced goods as far as imports from Europe 
were concerned. The Japanese traders who were far ftom 
content with the treatment they received contended that when 
they were serving a good turn for the gteat mass of native 
populace by supplying goods of good quality at low cost, 
it was not fair that they should be subjected to restrictive 
Measures not only in high priced products but even in goods 
below medium grade. The Netherlands authorities, for their 
part, held that an unrestrictedly open market for Japanese goods 
would lead to the exclusion of European imports and that for 
the loss of the East Indian market, European traders would 
retaliate by closing theit markets against imports from the East 
Indies. Japan, even if offered an exclusive market in the 
Indies, would be in no position to take all their exports as 
European countries had been doing. The testtiction of Japa- 
nese imports was therefore considered both rational and logical 
by all those who apprehended the ruin and wreck of Indian 
economics as the outcome of unrestricted trade with Japan. In 
order to compose the differences of opinion between Japan and 
the East Indies, the Tokyo Government sent its delegate, Am- 
bassador Haruichi Nagaoka, to Batavia in 1934 and what is well 
known as the Batavia conference began on June 8 bet ween him 
and Vice-Governor Dr. J.W. Meijer Ranneft. This conference 
which came to an end on December 21, having consumed six 
months, failed to reach a settlement on a single question. The 
parties who were expected to be in trade negotiation were 
wholly taken up with political moves and countermoves as seen 
in the public statements and exchanges of official notes that 
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followed one after another. Even while such gear to 
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a aera in al conference a . shipping 
issue a up about this time between the ah Be ill ag 
Line on one side and a group of four Lace s vn a as 
panies on the other, namely, the Nippon oon a] : aka 
Shosen, the Ishihara Sangyo (Industrial), and t e ee ae 
(South ‘Sea Mail). The issue raised concerned itse Ae allot- 
ment for cattiage of Japanese merchandise and East In ot ae 
ducts. At the time the Japanese vessels cattied an ning : : 
7o per cent. of the total freight, while the Netherlands s es a 

proved themselves unable successfully to compete in the open 
matket. The Dutch authorities intervened by ptene eae 
of import for the Japanese traders in the islands and for the 
native importers. Dutch, Chinese and Indian merchants es 
advised to avail themselves of native shipping as fat as possi ole. 
Despite these official measures, the Java-China-Japan Line 
failed to catty mote than 40 per cent. of the total volume of 
trade, and their operations continued in the ted. In the early 
patt of 1935 the Japanese Government sent to Batavia Consul- 
General Yutaka Ishizawa with the object of settling the shipping 
issue as a whole. Actual negotiations were conducted by 
Hisanobu Térai, representing Japanese shipping interests, and 
Manager Nieuaenhuis of the Java-China- Japan Line. Their 
prolonged negotiations resulted in July, 1936, in an ot 
under which the Indian shipping concern was to catty 35 4 per 
cent. and Japanese shipping 641/, per cent. of the freights 
clearing from Japan, and the former 4o per cent. and the latter 60 
pet cent. when clearing from the Dutch colony. The trade 
parley between Consul-General Ishizawa and G.H.C. Hart, 
matked by no less arduous labour and slow progress, reach- 
ed an agreement on April 10, 1937. Under this attange- 
ment the restrictions imposed on Japanese imports and the te- 
sttiction of trade affecting the interests of 7,000 Japanese in- 
habitants in the East Indies were moderated in effect, thus 
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opening the way for some increased import of Japanese goods 
through Japanese tradets resident in the islands. On the other 
hand, the Netherlands Possessions were to make increased ex- 
port of sugar and other “ weak ” products and to have a greater 
allotment cf export trade with Japan. This agreement was 
again taken-up in 1938 for adjustment, which resulted in what 
is known as the van Mook-Kotani agreement of which the 
agencies of Netherlands importers in Japan were one of the 
Most important subjects for consideration. 

The way thus seemed to have been ptepared for an im- 
provement of trade poe Japan and the Netherlands East 
Indies, when the China*fostilities broke out in July of the same 
year. The all front struggle that developed, despite the Japa- 
nese effort to localize the fray, brought about far-reaching 
changes in the external trade of Japan which was compelled to 
adopt a series of import testtiction and foreign exchange con- 
trol measures. In this circumstance impotts into Japan of the 
so called weak products which had been one of the main aims 
of the Ishizawa-Hart agreement fell off by degrees 


Netherlands East Indies’ Export to Japan of Weak Products 


under Ishizawa-Hart Agreement (in thousands of kilogrammes, gross) 
Year 


1937 1938 1939 
Sugar 178,229 14,914 532 
Copra 7433 5,166 1,430 
Kapok 935 720 514 
Coffee 3,098 878 776 
Palm oil 651 58 136 
Tobacco = = = 
Indian corn 167,396 61,519 59,786 
Timber and woodwork 73,655 745329 533979 
Resins 1,462 1,291 1,580 
Rattan 1,895 1,973 1,206 


In the period that followed repeated complaints wete heard 
from Batavia. It was pointed out that whereas the Indian 
market had been made mote accessible to Japanese goods by 
convention, exports to Japan were being hampered by the price 
and other conditions imposed on the trade. Although there is 
no question of Japan’s intention to measure up to the agree- 
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ment, her imports from the Netherlands East Indies, on account 
of the handicaps imposed by the large scale hostilities in China, 
continued to fall far below the original expectations. A further 
turn, however, was brought about by the European wat. The 
Netherlands East Indies which had stood in close trade relations 
with their metropolitan countty and the United Kingdom were 
now obliged to seek more trade with America and Japan. The 
loss of a half of the world markets for the staple exports of the 
islands, such as petroleum, rubber, sugar, tin, tea, tobacco, 
copra, palm oil, coffee, quinine, fibres, tapioca, especially the 
declining sales of petroleum and rubber which constitute half 
the total export value, had a disastrous effect on the economic 
conditions of the islands. ‘The situation particularly regarding 
tice, sugar and copra, on which production the native or 
Indonesian labour chiefly depends as 2 main source of income, 
was followed with very considerable anxiety, since declines in 
their exports had vital beatings on internal economics. It hap- 
pened then that Japan, which had seen the United States place 
six articles under a license system and apprehended the same 
policy leading to a complete suspension of export against itself, 
perceived the keen need of establishing a co-prosperity sphere 
in East Asia and from the same motive turned to the Nether- 
lands East Indies as a potential and rich source of supply. 
Around May or June last year Japan through negotiation sought 
assurances from the Batavia Government for export of 13 
specific articles which Japan stood in need of. Both Holland 
and the East Indian Governments responded by informing that 
no restriction would be placed on the export of the articles 
Japan desired. The Japanese Government then communicated 
the quantities desired of those articles and further conveyed its 
hope that expedient measures would also be taken concerning 
Japanese entry into the islands, enterprise, communications and 
transport. Thus was paved the way for the Batavia conference. 


III 
Ichizo Kobayashi, Minister of Commerce and Industry, 
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ssc bangs chief of the Japanese delegates who numbered 

: Oo. i ney were preceded by Tadaharu Mukai, chairman 
of the Mitsui Company, who arrived at Batavia on August 27, as 
teptesentative of petroleum interests in Japan. He was met 
there by Royal Dutch and Standard Oil men who flew from 
Saigon and elsewhere. The forthcoming conference began to 
be in the forefront of public discussion and news. J.H 
Ritman, chief of the Information Department, took an early 
Opportunity to state that since the coming conference was to o 
based on mutual need of trade, it should not be attended with 
any difficulties such as seen in the conference of 1934. The 
Ptess echoed his hopeful tone, but also pointed out the undeni- 
able fact of there having been no change in the political situa- 
tion to warrant unqualified optimism. 

On September 11, or the day before the arrival of the Japa- 
nese delegation, the Batavia Government communicated to the 
Japanese side the names of its delegates whose appointment had 
been delayed in London. H. J. van Mook, director of the 
Economic Ministry, was named the chief delegate. As an 
authority on economic affairs, his name had been known to 
Japan. He was to be assisted by L. G. Enthoven, director of 
the Justice Ministry, and J. E. van Hoogstraten, chief of the 
Trade Bureau, who has been most instrumental in assisting 
Mr. van Mook in reconstructing the independent trade trela- 
tions of the East Indies after the defeat of Holland in May 
1940. 

Mr. Kobayashi who arrived at Tandjoengpriok harbour of 
Batavia on September 12, meeting with a very honourable re- 
ception, issued immediately after coming ashore his statement 
teferring to the cordial relationship of three centuries between 
Holland and Japan and to the need of mutual economic col- 
laboration as a practical means of ptomoting racial welfare. 
On the other hand, the Batavia Government found its spokes- 
man in J. A. Jonkman, chairman of the Volksraad, who, 
the next day, prior to the adjournment of the assembly, ex- 
pressed his hope that the conference which was about to open 
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with the arrival of the Japanese delegation would be successful, 
subscribing to the Japanese ae a two countries had 
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common tt deep in he Po can 
diality was followed by exchanges of usual pee fests. 6 
September 15 a joint Dutch-Japanese communique hes soa to 
the effect that important issues of general interest wou be taken 
up, if deemed necessary, by both Governor-General Tjarda van 
Starkenborgh and Mr. Kobayashi. On the day following Mr. van 
Mook called on Mr. Kobayashi at the Hotel des Indes, and his Visit, 
though informal, marked the first of meetings that followed daily. 
Into this situation, however, was hurled a bombshell in the form 
of the news of Japanese troops advancing into French Indo-China, 
Its repercussion was heavy in the East Indies, where the eventual 
rejection of Japanese terms by French Indo-China had been 
regarded almost as a certainty. The marked tendency of Dutch 
opinion at the time was to transpose their country in the place 
of French Indo-China in a given condition, and this view cast a 
shadow over the outlook of the Batavia conference. _ About 
this time some changes wete made in the Dutch delegation, the 
position of third in honour being now taken by R. Loekman 
Hoesein Djajadiningrat, chief of General Affairs Bureau of the 
Education Ministry. Another notable change was seen in the 
appointment, as had been demanded from the outset, of three 
Indonesian members as additional delegates. 

With its altered and reinforced membership, the Dutch 
delegation was to resume its meeting with the Japanese at the 
Koningsplein West on September 27. On the same day another 
startling piece of news was received when Japan entered into 
the military alliance with Germany and Italy. The Batavia 
Government assured the public of its unperturbedly calm 
attitude, saying that the tripartite alliance would have no effect 
on the parley. But public opinion was at once excited to a high 
pitch. It was daily reflected in the ptess which. demanded an 
instant rupture of negotiations. The same tone was echoed by 
the Malayan and Chinese papers. Dutch papers openly con- 
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tended that inasmuch as the alliance had subverted the status 
quo, the Netherlands East Indies now had reason to abandon 
the position of neutrality they had maintained. They demanded 
that in the light of what Holland had experienced the Nether- 
lands East Indies should hold military counsel with Australia 
and British Malaya to be Prepared against new developments. 
Meanwhile, Consul-General Saito met Mr. Hoogstraten on 
October 7 and next met him in a secret conference a week later 
near Soekaboemi, and on October 17 the Dutch and Japanese 
delegates issued a joint statement concerning the position of 
Japan which remained unchanged in spite of the tripartite 
alliance. It was stated that Japan as before desired to promote 
friendly relations with the Netherlands East Indies, her sole aim 
being friendly telationship of co-existence and co-prosperity 
with neighbouring countries, and this point being well appreciat- 
ed by the Dutch Government fepresentatives. It was further 
stated that petroleum being the most important question for the 
present parley, the Dutch and Japanese delegates had reached 
an understanding to take it up shortly for consideration at their 
conference which they were pleased to say would be continued 
in a cordial atmosphere. It seemed that the Batavia parley 
would after all go on little the worse for the tripartite alliance. 
As a matter of fact, Mr. Mukai called on Mr. van’'Mook 
two days later to take up the petroleum question. But hardly had 
their talk on the most important of subjects opened when Mr. 
Kobayashi was recalled home and this again impeded the parley 
which seemed to have been put on the track to progress. The 
Japanese explanation that Mr. Kobayashi’s return was deemed 
absolutely necessary for performance of important duties in 
connection with the impending session of the Diet was con- 
sidered far from convincing. The Java Bode, referring to Japan’s 
closer relationship with the Reich, observed : “ We are animated 
by only one desire of testoring our mother country. We are 
at wat with Germany. If relations between Germany and Japan 
become closer, there would be less chance and hope of friendly 
telationship between the Netherlands East Indies and Japan. In 
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On November 30 Kenkichi Yoshizawa was goes 
replace Mr. Kobayashi as chief Japanese delegate ne Aa 
Ito, director of the Mitsui Company, in place of eS san 
The Dutch ptess persistently reflected the opin 
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, took occasion to tefer to 
anese press opinions assailing the Batavia authorities 
and observe that Japan, while Ptofessing friendly motives on 
one hand, was really inflaming the anti-Japanese movement of 


the mass of Dutch populace, on the other, Despite the 
unfavourable atmosphere 


d on the Governor-General at his 
Yoshizawa who attived at Batavia 
ed in his first public utterance the 


pan aiming at friendly relations with 
the islands and development of mutual economic interests, 


soliciting support and co-operation to the same end. He called 


on the Governor-General at Buitenzorg on January 2 for 
exchange of diplomatic courtesies. 


For some three weeks Mr. Yoshizawa 
with preparations for the patley that was to be tesumed. 
Meanwhile, his view was fully expressed when he spoke at a 
dinner given in his honour by the local Japan Society. The 
international unrest of recent years, he said, was due to unequal 
distribution of wealth among nations. It was natural that 
Japan who was one of the “ have-nots ” should seek participa- 
tion in development of natural wealth in the Netherlands East 
Indies abounding in resources and geographically near. How- 
ever, Mr. Yoshizawa said that in negotiating with the Batavia 
Government he would always hold in view not only his 
country’s interests, but also those of the islands as well. He 
further believed that development of natural resources by Japa- 
nese in external regions of the Netherlands possessions in the 
Pacific would not only profit Japan, but would result in material 
contributions to the treasuty of the Indies. 

On January 16 Mr. Yoshizawa handed in a memorandum 
Proposing preliminary discussion for the limitation of subjects 


official residence. Mr. 
on December 28 sttess 
fundamental policy of Ja 


was well occupied 
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to be taken up at regular meetings. To this proposal the 
Batavia Government was to reply and the conference was to 
have been resumed in due course, when another side issue was 
unexpectedly raised to impede its progress. This obstacle was 
seen in the form of the speech Mr. Matsuoka, Foreign Minister, 
made in the Diet on January 21, declaring that the Netherlands 
East Indies would be included in the co-prosperity sphere of 
greater East Asia. The Dutch Government at London forth- 
with instructed Mr. Pabst, Minister at Tokyo, to inform the 
Japanese Government that, whatever might be Mr. Matsuoka’s 
intention, it is opposed to any scheme to take in the Netherlands 
East Indies and it had no intention whatever of making any con- 
tribution, spiritual or practical, towatd such construction. Dutch 
opinion was further excited when Domei quoted Mr. Ohashi 
Vice-Minister of Foreign Affairs, to the effect that the Japanese 
Government would take no note of the Dutch Government 
which had been exiled to London, and when Mr. Ishii, deputy 
spokesman of the Cabinet Information Bureau, was reported as 
if he had spoken in endorsement of the Vice-Minister’s speech. 
The Dutch press promptly met the situation in tones that 
left one in no doubt as to its temper. It was said that Mr. van 
Mook who had been appointed by the Queen represented the 
Netherlands and not the Netherlands East Indies which had no 
power to conduct such negotiations on their independent 
account. It would be futile to carry on any talk with the 
Government which no longer recognized the Dutch Govern- 
ment. The Vaderlandsche (Fatherland) Club, in the name of 
its president, H. J. van Holstpellekaan, sent a telegraphic 
message to the Governor-General urging him to support, even 
at the risk of the present conference at Batavia, the memoran- 
dum presented by Minister Pabst to the Japanese Government. 
The situation which seemed at a time extremely ugly, 
however, took a turn for the better when Mr. Yoshizawa 
announced that the official report he had received was at 
variance with the Domei version, and when Mr. Ohashi on 
February 17 stated in the House of Reptesentatives that there 
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was nothing irregular about the position of the Dutch Govern- 
ment and that the Japanese Government was in negotiation 
with the Government of the Netherlands East Indies which is 
under the direction of the Dutch Government at London. An 
appreciable improvement of the situation was further seen when 
Mr. Matsuoka, in supplement to his Previous speech in the 
Diet concerning the Netherlands East Indies, reportedly 
temarked that Japan had no intention of taking the leader- 
ship of all races within the proposed sphere of co-prosperity 
but he believedt hat the Japanese nation has the ability to 
assume such leadership. 

It should be noted that even while these political factors 
obtruded themselves on the scene to divert attention, both 
Dutch and Japanese delegates kept up their effort. On 
February 3 was received a Dutch memorandum in reply to the 
Japanese Proposal. The note which was an embodiment of the 
desiderata from the Dutch viewpoint was found unacceptable in 
Some parts. The Japanese delegates, comparing this with their 
notes, decided to proceed with those lines on which compromise 
seemed most likely and to draw up a plan accordingly. Two 
days later Mr. Ishizawa called on Mr. Hoogstraten to go 
through the notes presented by both sides. On February 15 
Mr. Hoogstraten visited Mr. Ishizawa and they agreed on two 
points ; namely, first to resume the parley between the two 
delegations ; and second, to take up for consideration the 
proposals made by both sides and discuss them with unreserved 
freedom and frankness. It was then settled that the parley 
would be resumed two days later at the Koningsplein West. 
At the conferences that now daily followed views were freely 
exchanged between Mr. Ishizawa and Mr. Hoogstraten until 
March 3, when the parley was temporarily broken for a recess. 
Mr. Yoshizawa and Consul-General Ishizawa meanwhile were 
to make a journey to central Java, accepting the invitation of 
the Sultan of Dogjakarta. It was understood that negotiations 
along mote specific lines would be conducted on resumption of 
the parley after the recess. 
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But this programme was again upset by unexpected 
happenings, the first of which was the illegal detention of a Japa- 
nese soldier and the second was the Bataviaasch Nieuwsblad 
cattying in its issue of March 20 a cattoon insulting the 
Imperial sovereignty of Japan. It also happened about this 
time that the Aneta News Agency’s New York branch office 
reported in connection with the revision of the American policy 
on external supply of petroleum that a virtual restriction of the 
export of oil to Japan would be shortly enforced. The Java 
Bode in its issue of Match 27, commenting on the petroleum 
policy of the Batavia Government, expressed its dissatisfaction 
with the contract recently concluded for supply of the fuel to 
Japan, which was said to be the worst and most condemnable 
blunder of which the Dutch Government had been guilty since 
the outbreak of the war. This deal had never been popular, 
observed the paper, and the public disapproval of it turned into 
even indignation when Mr. Matsuoka declared that the quantity 
of oil contracted for with the East Indies was in excess of any- 
thing he had expected. A section of colonial opinion became 
convinced of its blunder when expressions heard in the British 
Parliament indicated what deep interest was being taken by 
Britain in this issue. Speaking from a general point of view, 
asserted the same Batavian paper, the Netherlands East Indies 
had betrayed their common cause with Britain and America 
and, either from mean mercenaty motives or from a false notion 
of neutrality, had agreed to supply petroleum which their own 
allies would not supply. That the Dutch Government, how- 
ever inconsiderate it may have been, would no longer take any 
similar lines without perfect understanding of the British 
Government or of the American State Department, could never 
be doubted. It would indeed be too fantastic to think that 
the East Indies should supply more petroleum to Japan in their 
own interest and thereby neutralize the effect of the American 
embargo on the fuel expott to Japan. The consideration from 
which America six months ago suspended het embargo on 
petroleum export to Japan either no longer remained or was 
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not what it was before. IF the American policy would be as 
reported by the news agency, Japan would be very much wrong 
to think that it would be so successful as to see the Nether- 
lands East Indies forego their duty to their allies. ‘Thus the 
Batavian paper Save expression in quite unequivocal language 
to the sentiment which, since the Lease-Lend Act was carried, 


had been running high against Japan which was regarded as 
little better than an open enemy. 


V 


The Ishizawa-Hoogstraten meeting on March 28, the 
eighteenth to be held in succession, marked the end of the basic 
Negotiations preliminaty to the tegular conversation for which 
it was arranged that both Mr. Yoshizawa and Mr. van Mook 
would meet on April 19. But, as a matter of. fact, what with 
the visit of Mr. Matsuoka to Europe and the arrival at Batavia 
of Dutch Minister of Foreign Affairs E.N. van Kleffens, and 
Minister of the Colonies Ch. J. I. M. Welter, the first Yoshizawa- 
Hoogstraten conversation did not take place before May 7. 
On this occasion Mr. Yoshizawa opened the regular conversa- 
tion by making an important ptoposal based on the Ishizawa- 
Hoogstraten negotiations. At the second meeting which was 
held exactly a week later the Japanese delegates explained in 
detail the purport and importance of what was presented as the 
final Japanese plan including terms regarding Japanese entry 
into the country, enterprise, communications, and transport. 
It was agreed that the Dutch side would present its plan at the 
following meeting which, however, was continuously post- 
poned. In Tokyo Mr. Ohashi, Vice-Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, on May 19 asked over Mr. Pabst, Dutch Minister to 
Japan, and presented to him a strong demand for a response 
from his home Government. At the same time Mr. Matsuoka 
through Sir Robert Craigie, British Ambassador at Tokyo, 
conveyed to London his desite that the British Government 
would forego any attitude of hostility toward Japan. 

Through these weeks the Batavian authorities withheld their 
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ly. Only their view was reflected in the Dutch press which 
onl expressed itself as opposed to the entry of the 
East Indies into the great East Asia sphere of co-ptosperity. 
It was not until May 31 that the position of the Batavia 
Government was made clear. Its communication on this 
occasion may be summarized as follows: the delay of the hoe 
reply was only a matter of official procedure, the note Sine 
by the Governor-General from the home Government being in 
his hands and held under consideration ; the Netherlands East 
Indies, although desirous of friendly relations with Japan, were 
surprised at the sudden stiffening of attitude on the part of the 
Japanese Government and still were of the opinion that the aed 
tion as far as regarding the economic parley was not necessarily 
hopeless ; the Netherlands East Indies adhered to the basic view 
that the Kingdom of the Netherlands would be restored only 
by the victory of Great Britain; the Netherlands East Indies, 
because of their determination to support Great Britain, would 
prevent any of their product flowing into Germany to her 
advantage ; therefore, their economic and trade policy would 
be directed only according to such principles. 

To this communication Mr. Yoshizawa replied, saying 
briefly but significantly that he only waited for a reply to the 
Japanese note. In Tokyo Mr. Matsuoka on May 30 by way of 
an informal talk gave it as his view that, although the Japanese 
southward policy was primarily animated by peaceful motives, 
it might be reconsidered should it be found impossible to catty 
on such peaceful policy. 

On June 4 Governor-General Tjarda van Starkenborgh 
and Mr. van Mook studied the final teply to the Japanese 
Government, which two days later was handed over by Mr. van 
Mook and Mr. Hoogstraten who called on Mr. Yoshizawa and 
Mr. Ishizawa. This note fepresenting the final reply of the 
Batavia Government was understood to have been drawn up 
after thorough deliberations by the Raad van Indié, or the 
Supreme consultative council of the Netherlands East Indies. 
The content of the note fell far short of what had been pre- 
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sented as the minimum of Japanese demand. The meeting in 
Tokyo at which were tepresented not only the Foreign Office 
but also the Ministries of War, Navy, Commerce as well as the 
Planning Board went over the Dutch note and decided to recall] 
Mr. Yoshizawa. 

_ On June 17 Mr. Yoshizawa visited Governor-General 
Tjarda van Starkenborgh for the last time and, being assured 
of there being no possibility of reconsideration on the other 
side, informed that the conversation should be discontinued. 
Mtr. Yoshizawa, however, desited that the procedure he took 
should not mean a tupture of relations between his country and 
the Netherlands East Indies, which should temain friends and 
continue their economic and trade telationship as before. ‘To 
this the Governot-General was said to have agreed. And the 
conference that had consumed nine months came to a close 


without producing a single instrument as an embodiment of 
mutual agreement. 


VI 


As we look back, this unsuccessful patley was almost 
constantly hampered by development of political questions 
which unexpectedly obtruded themselves on the council board 
in spite of the effort made from the outset to confine discussion 
to putely economic matters. When the international situation 
is so full of complexities as at Present, it is extremely difficult 
to draw distinction between economic and political issues or to 
keep them apart and separate. To this fact more than anything 
else should be attributed the failure of the Batavia conference. 

It should also be noted that sentiment in the Netherlands 
East Indies underwent a drastic change against Japan after the 
conclusion of the tripartite treaty. That Japan was regarded 
almost as an open enemy cannot be denied. ‘This attitude 
was shown because Japan became allied with Germany with 
whom the Netherlands were at wat. It may also be said from 
the psychological standpoint that the Netherlands East Indies 
depended on Britain’s fighting power and on the aid and 
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merica which was becoming an arsenal for the 
eto It may be equally said that the attitude of the 
Netherlands East Indies stiffened when they under-rated the 
power of Japan which was misjudged to be on the verge of 
military and economic exhaustion after more than four years 
fighting. The Dutch opposition to the co-prosperity sphere of 
East Asia was no doubt due to the political construction 
wrongly placed on the economic and peaceful design of the 
Japanese Government, in consequence of its joining the Axis 
countries; as well as to the sttong reliance placed by the 
Netherlands on Britain and America. The Dutch argument 
that Japan might re-export to Germany what she imported from 
the Netherlands East Indies was only too specious. What 
Japan sought from that soutce was to fill her expanding 
industrial needs. Had there been any possibility of te-export- 
ing imported goods to Germany, there can be none now with 
the means of transport completely closed. 

It is also noteworthy that in the field of East Indian 
economy America has of late years been replacing Britain to an 
increasing extent. America whose investment in the East 
Indies was almost negligible in the past has become a factor of 
considerable importance in the external trade of the Dutch 
possessions in the Pacific. Dutch dependence on the American 
matket has proportionately grown. America, which depends 
on the East Indies for 40 per cent. of her rubber consumption, 
imported for 1940 a total of 198 million guilder as compared 
with 90 million guilder in the previous yeat. In tin the 
Netherlands East Indies, except for Malaya, ate the most 
important source of supply for America, her imports fot 1940 
being 27 million guilder as against 10 million guilder for the 
pteceding year. Of the total export value of the Netherlands 
East Indies amounting to 882 million guilder for 1940, 
compating with 745 million guilder for the year before, Amer- 
ica’s share stood first with 295 million guilder, or 33 per cent. 
of the total, as compared with 146 million guilder a year before. 
Moteover, since the shate of Singapore, second in order of 
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impottance, amounting to 184 million guilder (as against 124 
million guilder for the Preceding year) includes no small 
portions of te-exports to both Britain and America, the actual 
exports to the American market are believed considerably more 
than mentioned above. On the other hand, imports of the 
Netherlands East Indies from America, due to the altered state 
of international affairs, have in recent yeats registered marked 
gains, imports from the same source of metal manufactures 
advancing from 7 million guilder for 1939 to 27 million guilder 
for 1940 and imports of machine tools for 1940 amounting to 
14 million guilder as in the Ptevious year. Of the total impotts 
of the Netherlands East Indies amounting to 430 million 
guilder for 1940 no less than 100 million guilder, or 23 per 
cent. of the total, was purchased from America, comparing with 
64 million guilder, or 18 Per cent. of the total, for the previous 
yeat. On this basis America stands second in order of impor- 
tance in the import list of the Dutch possessions. It should be 
noted that in addition to the figure mentioned above, there are 
substantial imports from America of wart supplies for the 
Pacific defences such as arms, ammunition, aircraft, naval 
equipment, all of which ate left out of trade statistics. When 
these articles ate taken into account, the imports from American 
sources must leap into striking figures. It may be sufficient to 
note that 80 units of aircraft were delivered from America last 
year and mote ordered, the best types now in service being all 
of American make. By way of contrast, imports from Japan 
are mostly products of peacetime industry of non-urgency 
demand such as cotton yarn and piece goods. In point of 
value the Netherlands East Indies have always been a net 
importer to the extent of 50 to 60 million guilder a year with 
tegard to trade with Japan. From this survey the growing 
dependence of the Dutch possessions on America should be 
plain. 

In conclusion, it will be necessaty to stress one point. If 
it is Japan’s desire to bring the Netherlands Bast Indies into 
the co-prosperity sphere of East Asia, and if Japan’s scheme of 
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co-prosperity construction is a goal firmly an Bah gaa = 
Japanese economy is to be dependent ‘4 ssessions in the 
Japan’s policy toward the Netherlands island po ee 
Pacific should be sufficiently steadfast in Sa a eee 
strong in determination to overcome all ie 1 : pie ee hones 
obstacles lying athwart her path. It is there i. 
that the return of Mr. Yoshizawa from the oe ne ee 
conference will provide occasion for ee ld cae be any 
adequate southward policy. For why : 7 Me Bast Indies 
secrecy about our desire to see the Net erlan sie - 
not under British or American anes but as a p 

the co-operative community of East Asia : 
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ADMIRAL TEIJIRO TOYODA, THE 
NEW FOREIGN MINISTER 


By SHINNOSUKE ABE 


HE ever-changing international situation, according to 
the statement issued by the Cabinet Chief Secretary, is 


Prince Konoye’s attitude toward the political parties, 

It does not matter much, however, whether patty men, 
who have been mostly figurehead Ministers of State in every 
cabinet since the outbreak of the Sino-Japanese conflict, will join 
the new Government ot not. Setting aside the patty men who 
beat a general retreat with the resignation of the second Konoye 
Cabinet, a strong contrast is made between Yosuké Matsuoka, 
the outgoing Minister of Foreign Affairs, and Isao Kawada, the 
Outgoing Minister of Finance, In fesigning as Foreign 
Minister, Mr. Matsuoka left a towering shadow against the one 
left by Mr. Kawada in quitting the important portfolio of 
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finance. Considered in this light, the real significance of the 


od { 1 
cabinet change may be a ‘ oe rae ener aie 
Inversely, the real meaning ot the 1 ae ee 
in the assumption of the portfolio of foreign a —— 

iji oda, who has replaced Yosuke Matsuo a. IEf the 
eae ee is forced by the international are ey — 
natural that importance attaches to the portfolio g 
ia +. Matsuoka enjoys popularity, which is shanna 
sudden fluctuations. It is still fresh in the public ieee A . 
he was given an ovation by the people on his return eae: 7 : 
from Geneva, where he led the Japanese pacrie : ae 
League of Nations. At that time he was an idol 0 : Jape 
nese nation. As time went on, however, Mtr. Matsuo ag ~ 
ally lost his glamour for the people, who lost ae enone: 
him, as if they had shaken off a fit of ague. : s bi zh 
began to look. upon him as a sott of a great | ‘88 . Pat 
recent months, however, Mr. Matsuoka’s popularity nas reac : 
a peak. When he returned to Tokyo from his ee S : e 
capitals of Axis Powers in Europe, with a souvenit : the : - 
of a neutrality pact with the Soviet Union, whose conc sae a 
hitherto been regarded as difficult, if not impossible, he was 
acclaimed by the nation as a great national figure. His position 
in the second Konoye Cabinet was thus great and spectacular, 
but he has been compelled to step out of the stage. Whether 
he will be able to retain his position as a national figute even 
after his resignation as Foreign Minister may depend upon 2 
popularity, which is subject to wonderful fluctuations, as already 
referred to. . 

Mr. Matsuoka is neither so coatse nor talks so big as 
reported, but on the contrary he is very cautious in handling 
business, taking pleasure in his mental performance or acting as 
is done by Kabuki actors. The theatrical mental performance, 
ot psychological interpretation, as done on the Kabuki theatte 1s 
intended to capture the fancy and imagination of the audience 
by acting as if he were an enemy when he is in reality a disguis- 
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ed friend or as if he were a rogue when he is in fact a good 
man. Of the Kabuki plays, the rdle of Yuranosuké Oishi in 
the “ Chushin Gura” (Forty-seven Ronin) and that of Matsuo- 
Matu in the “Sugawara Denjukagami” are said to require a 
masterly performance in the psychological interpretation of the 
play. Now, Mr. Matsuoka has a hobby in his mental perform- 
ance, ot “abdominal performance,” in theatrical parlance. But 
he is too good by nature to stand being called a rogue and too 
talkative to remain silent at being abused as a scoundrel. His 
mental, or “abdominal,” performance, therefore, used to be 
done openly outside instead of inside. 

Against Mr. Matsuoka’s romanticism, it is generally 
believed that Admiral Toyoda, the new Foreign Minister, will 
stick to his realistic position. There is no doubt that the 
guiding principles of the national policies, decided upon by the 
Imperial Conference on July 2, 1941, will not be affected by a 
cabinet change, which has taken place later, but it is conceivable 
that formulae for carrying out those national policies may 
change in accordance with the character and attribute of a 
cabinet, which undertakes their execution. Indeed, a cabinet 
change, which does not presuppose alterations in those formulae 
would be nothing more or less than a useless political intrigue. 
The popular verdict is that the second Konoye Cabinet indulged 
in visionary, reformist discussions, thus marring the cause of 
reform in many cases. At the latter stage of its existence, 
however, the second Konoye Administration began to pay 
serious attention to realities, being aware that one practice is 
far better than a thousand idle discussions. Admiral Toyoda, 
the new Foreign Minister, is one of those realists. His realistic 
idea fully manifested itself during his fourteen week tenure of 
office in the second Konoye Cabinet as Minister of Commerce 
and Industry. 

On his assumption of the portfolio of commerce and 
industry, he pledged himself that he would concentrate his 
efforts in the increased production of iron and coal, by bidding 
farewell to the popular ideological discussion. And his pledge 
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was steadily being translated into action, Re aa ee 
Konoye Cabinet was formed, in which he ea mw aS 
the portfolio of foreign affairs. There is no dou ror " 
persist in his realism, as he has done as Commetce a : reel 
Minister. In the first press interview, he stresse : at dip 
macy is not to be cramped with hard and fast tules, na eae 
it must take measures suited to the occasion. The a 
Foreign Minister will no doubt handle diplomacy a ca Ys 
just as the romanticist Matsuoka, his predecessor, enc sancerte 
to conduct his diplomacy in a dramatic way. Put an x 
way, Admiral Toyoda’s diplomacy will not ia 7 ‘ 
bold, heroic leaps, but it will be so consistent t . i fee : e 
easily understood by everybody, who will be in ee co- 
operate in its successful execution. On July 19, fo ie 
the formation of the third Konoye Cabinet, Dr. Nobumi Ito, 
president of the Information Board and spokesman of the 
Government, in a radio speech broadcast over a aaa a 
hook-up, explained the reasons for the cabinet change. e 
spokesman said, éuter alia : 
When we carefully think over all this, it becomes clear that the 
world situation is subject to constant changes. It needs no further 
explanation. At present, this much may be said that we cannot depend 


upon others. And the only reality, the only objective fact is that it is 
useless for Japan to rely too much upon other countries. 


The spokesman emphasized the necessity of endeavouring 
hard for the realization of the ideal, which inspited the founding 
of the Japanese Empire, on this realistic basis. The radio 
speech seems to shed an illuminating light on the attitude of 
the Cabinet as well as of diplomacy now under the care of 
Admiral Teijiro Toyoda. . 

Some may feel sceptical as to whether Admiral Toyoda will 
be able to meet the nation’s expectations of him in a field entirely 
strange to him. The writer is afraid that the Admiral himself 
may also feel sceptical on this point, as he does not declare that 
he is confident of his success as Foreign Minister. It may be 
well to remember, however, that similar scepticism was voiced 
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by a section of the public about Admiral Toyoda, when he 
assumed the portfolio of commerce and industry in the second 
Konoye Cabinet three and half months ago. Thanks to his 
clear head and strenuous endeavours, he has demonstrated that 
such scepticism was entirely groundless. Likewise, it is the 
writer’s firm belief that the Admiral will prove himself to be a 
worthy Foreign Minister. It is a well-known fact that he is 
possessed of a clear head. He went through the Naval Academy 
at the top of his class all the time, not because he crammed for 
examination, but mostly on account of his clear head, which 
enabled him to dispense with cramming. Vice-Admiral Soyétaké 
Toyoda and Vice-Admiral Kamésaburo Nakamura graduated from 
the Naval Academy in the same class with Admiral Toyoda. 
Both of them are reputed for the clearness of theit heads, but 
they raise their hats to him in this point now as in their school 
days. Admiral Teijito Toyoda apparently was promoted full 
Admiral by way of a farewell gift, when he retired from the 
naval service to assume the portfolio of commerce and industry. 
If he remained in active service, it is expected that he would be 
promoted full Admiral this autumn. Mote than that, it is safe to 
judge that the highest honours for the naval officers, namely the 
post of Commander-in-Chief of the Combined Fleet and the 
post of Navy Minister would be kept in store for him, if only 
he remained in active service. He did not certainly retire 
from the naval service, which ptomised him such brilliant 
honours, of his own accord. Woe to the Admital’s clear head, 
which so glamoured Prince Konoye as induced him to offer the 
Admiral with the portfolio of commerce and industry! Is it to 
be another misfortune to the Admiral that he has been given . 
another portfolio within four months of his assumption of the 
post of Minister of Commerce and Industry, to launch upon a 
field, entirely strange to him as Minister of Foreign Affairs ? In 
his new career, his experiences at Geneva, where he was active 
as a staff member of the Japanese delegation to the Disarmament 
Conference, his full mastety of the English language, and his 
knowledge of international law, which he studied at an English 
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im i tead, but those ate second- 
deeb ea) success as Foreign Minis- 
f his success lies in his clear head. 

The mere possession of a cleat head, however, sani 
entitle an Admiral to become a Foreign ven ae ag y 
since there ate many career diplomats, who have c ies nace t 
may be also contended that it will be far safer to entrus : ini 
diplomat with conduct of foreign affairs in ar O . 
immovable national policies, which have been deci : ka y 
the Imperial Conference. But nonetheless ee ee as 
offered the portfolio of foreign affairs to Admita als ee 
non-career man, whose diplomatic abilities are ee - he 
some scepticism. And why? Why does see ae la’s 
selection as Foreign Minister serve the purpose o es ening 
the third Konoye Cabinet ? The reply is quite simple. om 

Prince Konoye has aimed at unifying military an — 
policies in appointing Admiral Toyoda Foreign Minister. : ut 
this does not mean that Japan’s foreign and military policies 
have hitherto lacked unity or suffered from disunity. On the 
contrary, both the military and diplomatic authorities have been 
in close touch, but there were instances, though very few and 
far between, in which better unity established, might have been 
more useful to Japan’s foreign and diplomatic policies. Should 
such instances be repeated in future it might tend to compromise 
Japan’s position. There is no manner of doubt that Prince 
Konoye has chosen Admiral Toyoda as Foreign Minister, 
actuated by the desire to preclude any possibility of friction 
between Japan’s foreign and military policies, which might be 
attended with serious danger in an ever-changing international 
situation. soaks 

It is a patent fact that there exists no substantial difference 
between the second and third Konoye Cabinets, but the one 
difference between the two is a highly realistic tendency which 
asserts itself in the third Konoye Cabinet and which will be the 
key-note of the new Foreign Minister Admiral Toyoda’s policy. 
It may be interesting to speculate on the possible application of 


university, may 
aty conditons at best for e 
ter. The essential factor o 
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this new tendency to practical pending issues. Of the outstand- 
ing diplomatic questions, the future relations between Japan and 
the United States command public attention, first and foremost. 
How will the new Foreign Minister handle this question > 
Detached from various complications and viewed from the 
standpoint of abstract, wishful thinking, Japan and the United 
States will gain much by adjusting and ameliorating their rela- 
tions, but lose everything by going to war with each other. 
Indeed, it would be the height of folly for the two countries to 
let war overtake them. This may be nothing but wishful think- 
ing, after all, and the actual situation ptevailing between the 
two countties is not moving in the direction of this wishful 
thinking. If things are left as they are, a clash between Japan 
and the United States possibly may be inevitable, how much 
wishful thinking there may exist in the two countries for avoid- 
ing the worst eventuality. Setting aside the question as to 
which will be responsible for such an eventuality, Japan or the 
United States, the only way left to both countries out of the 
difficulty lies in seeking a practical solution of the question on 
the basis of actualities. In this connection, however, the United 
States’ attitude toward Japan has been too much unrealistic and 
too much visionary rather than idealistic. She has regarded the 
Sino-Japanese conflict as a “ private wat,” charging Japan that 
she is tyrannizing over her weak neighbour. She has posed 
herself as a chivalrous knight to help the “under dog.” Such 
an attitude of the United States is possible only when she utterly 
disregards realities. There is no gainsaying the fact that the 
Pacific situation has been complicated and confused by American 
idealism, if not by the United States itself. 

American idealism, however, which has been spoiled by 
blessed circumstances, as it is, is awakened to realities by a 
blighting, “realistic” wind which is sweeping over the world. 
At first, the Americans have flattered themselves that it is a 
moral act to aid Great Britain, because it will safeguard democ- 
tacy from Nazism, just as aid to the Chiang Kai-shek régime 
will serve to defend the “ democratic” China against Japan’s 
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aggression. The same argument, however, ee oe ae cae 
with America’s aid to the Communist Soviet L a -ady 

i htful Americans. Again, Walter Lipp- 
cera ea ‘poliveal commentator, has stressed the necessity 

a po 

ace a realistic policy on the part “ the pone oe 
a tecent issue of the New York Herald-Tribune. Ppt 
declares that America’s aid to Great Britain is no 7 a 
defence measure for America herself, because it is aa ive for 
North and South America’s sense of security to a : cine 
by all possible means. Should Germany —- in ae 
Europe and establishing the German new order t i 
States would find it impossible to defend Latin aa w : 
has close connections with South Europe, historica y, racially, 
economically and strategically, contends the eee wenn 
tator, adding that the United States would be forced to take 
orders of Europe. Arguing in this vein, Mr. Lippmann urges 
the Washington Government to transfer the United States fleet 
in the Pacific to east of the Panama Canal in order to defend the 
Atlantic against Germany. Realizing the impossibility of effect- 
ing the transfer of the United States fleet in the Pacific to the 
Atlantic without teaching an understanding with Japan, the 
American commentator suggests the Washington Government 
to enter into diplomatic negotiations with Japan. Mr. Lipp- 
mann’s observation may be taken as a manifestation, howevet 
slender it be, of a change coming over the attitude of the United 
States, who is now being compelled to look straight at the 
realities in East Asia. Mr. Lippmann further says that it is 
difficult, but not hopeless, to reach an understanding with Japan 
which may be effected by looking straight at each othet’s 
interests. 

If the United States looked Japan’s interests square in the 
face, the writer shares Mr. Lippmann’s belief in the possibility 
of an understanding being reached between Japan and the 
United States. Japan’s interests consist in the establishment of 
a sphete of common prosperity throughout greater East Asia. 
It is highly problematical whether the United States can see het 
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way to recognizing this reality. But it may safely be said that it 
will be an improvement on the attitude of the United States, if 
she has begun to pay attention to the actualities in East Asia. If 
she is further buffeted by the ever-changing world situation, the 
time may possibly come when the United States will be forced to 
look Japan’s interests full in the face. Under such a delicate 
situation, the writer discerns something more than a mete cain- 
cidence in the selection of Kichisaburo Nomura as Japan’s 
Ambassador to Washington and Teijiro Toyoda as new Foreign 
Minister, both full Admirals, hailing from the same Province of 
Kii. Most people hailing from Kii Province ate mettlesome 
with a savour of prejudice, which characteristics are at once their 
strong and weak points. Admiral Nomura is an exception to 
Kii people, because he is possessed of a generous and amiable 
personality. Common with the Kii folks, Admiral Toyoda has 
the mettle in him, but he is free from ptejudice and broad- 
minded enough to listen to othet’s advice. Herein lies the 
strength of his personality, which has appealed so strongly to 
Prince Konoye that he has offered the Admiral the important 
portfolio of foreign affairs in his thitd cabinet. Press messages 
from New York and Washington report that the United States 
has given a favourable teception to the third Konoye Cabinet. 
Any country will welcome a new cabinet with a Foreign Mini- 
ster, intelligent and trustworthy, formed in another country with 
which it has to deal. 

The Japanese press reports that the third Konoye Cabinet 
will concentrate its efforts in seeking a complete settlement of 
the China affair. Disposal, however, of the Sino-Japanese con- 
flict has two meanings, one natrow and the other broad. Ina 
broad sense, the Sino-Japanese conflict has connections with all 
events in evety part of the world. Therefore, there apparently 
is no hope fot its local settlement. This accounts for the tam- 
pancy of crude, ideological discussions in this country, which 
are too engrossed in various world events to pay serious atten- 
tion to the China affair itself. The matter calls for tactful 
handling. Admiral Toyoda, however, who is possessed of a 
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i vell-balanced reason and sentiment will not allow 
Pimself se at troubled with needless questions, nor will he 
overlook vital questions. When he faced a barrage of questions 
from Japanese newspapermen, following his assumption of the 
portfolio of foreign affairs on the night of July 18, Admiral 
Toyoda told them: “Leave the new foreign policy to me. 
When asked to leave anything to somebody, one may feel too 
uneasy about him to comply with the request. In the case of 
Admiral Toyoda, however, the nation may feel inclined to com- 
ply with his request and to leave the new foreign policy to him. 
No spectacular, diplomatic development may be expected of 
Admiral Toyoda, unlike Yosuke Matsuoka, his predecessor, but 
he may be fully expected to seek a substantial settlement of the 
China affair and other diplomatie questions steadily step by step. 
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ii ay Russo-Japanese War of 1904-05 came to an end, and 

the Japanese armies were going to withdraw from Man- 
churia for home. Marshal Prince Iwao Oyama, Commander- 
in-Chief of the Japanese forces, left Mukden on November 25, 
1905, for Tokyo, having teceived a gtacious message from 
H.I.M. the Emperor Meiji, in which His Majesty commanded 
the Marshal to return in triumph to the capital with the High 
Command, expressing his solicitude for seeing the Commander- 
in-Chief and his staff officers as well as for receiving their re- 
ports on the war. 

At that time, General Nogi was in command of the Japa- 
nese force which guarded Fakumen, a town near the Inner Mon- 
golian border. With emotion, he told his staff officers, “I 
don’t want to go to Japan. If possible, I wish to remain at 
Ryojun (Port Arthur) forever as commander of the Japanese 
garrison, if a garrison were to be stationed there.” 

With the turn of the year, however, the Japanese Third 
Army, of which General Nogi was commander, was tecalled. 
The General had to return home in spite of himself. On Janu- 
aty 6, 1906, he embarked at Dairen (Dalny) for home. He 
took the S.S. Kamakura Maru, the steamer which had carried 
General Stoessel, Commander of Port Arthur, who surrendered 
to the Japanese forces, to Nagasaki. It only pained General 
Nogi’s heart, when Captain Swain of the Kamakura Maru, a 
Briton, drank champagne in his honour, stating that he deemed 
it the greatest honour of his lifetime to carry in his boat the two 
generals who defended and attacked Port Arthur in the severest 
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battle in the annals of war. 
Hardly had the Kamakura Maru cleared Daiten when wite- 


less messages began to flow into her in an uninterrupted 
stream, inquiring about General Nogi’s itinerary on his arrival 
in Japan. It was apparent that a very heavy programme of 
receptions was being arranged in honour of the crenerl, who 
had been going through mental agonies. He sighed : “ What 
a go; I have taken part in almost all the wars since the Meiji Res- 
toration of 1868, but, as ill luck would have it, I have missed 
death in this war, too. I have let thousands of my men be 
killed—they could not be substituted. If there were the mantle 
of invisibility, I should like to hide myself in it. Banzai and 
hand-clapping are more dreadful to me than a shower of enemy 
bullets.” : ; 

The dejected General, however, took keen interest in only 
one of the multitude of messages, which flooded the Kamakura 
Maru. It read: “Should like to tell Your Excellency about 
the history of 28-centimetre guns which dealt Port Arthur a 
death blow, by way of welcoming Your Excellency. Waiting at 
Osaka station. Tajima.” 

“Tajima, it must be Colonel Masanobu Tajima. It’s ages 
since I heard from him last.” General Nogi knew Colonel 
Tajima very well, when the latter was still a major. The colo- 
nel was well known among military circles for his broad-mind- 
ed and yet stiff-necked character. Ill health, however, compelled 
him to retire from the military service. General Nogi was 
aware of his retirement which had been announced in the 
Oficial Gazette, bat had not seen or heard from him for a long 
time. 

The General recalled, “Colonel Tajima had served the 
military arsenal at Osaka as inspector while he was in active 


service. He must fully know the history of 28-centimetre guns - 


to which I owe much in reducing Port Arthur.” 

There was good reason for a debt of gratitude which the 
General said he owed to 28-centimetre guns. No weapon 
produced by modern Japan proved so effective as 28-centi- 
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metre guns, which represented the last word in harmonious 
combination of the mechanical force, developed by Japan, 
maximum human efforts and the highest level of spiritual 
powers, attained by the Japanese. They were wonderful guns, 
which best conformed with Yamato damashii, or the Japanese 
spirit. 

These military pieces were very humble ones at that. No- 
body had paid any attention to them before the first general 
attack on Port Arthur. Needless to say that they were not 
mentioned in the Imperial Headquarters’ plan of operations. 

Who conceived the idea of using 28-centimetre guns in 
siege warfare ? Following its signal success in the siege of Port 
Arthur about a dozen people claimed that each of them was the 
first to suggest the use of 28-centimetre guns on Port Arthur. 
After careful investigation, however, the writer has come to be 
convinced that Colonel Yasujiro Yamagata fathered the idea. 


‘The yeat before the outbreak of the war with Russia, Colonel 


Yamagata proposed to the Genetal Staff of the Army that 
28-centimetre guns be used in siege warfare. His suggestion, 
however, was greeted with hearty laughter by Lieut.-Colonel 
Kohjito Sato, authority on siege guns, just returned from 
Germany. —Lieut.-Colonel Sato’s comment was that the 
suggestion sounded like a fairy tale. And the comment may 
have been well-grounded, for 28-centimetre guns which formed 
the major part of the coast batteries in this country weighed 11,- 
250 kilogrammes in barrel, with the carriage and emplacement 
weighing 6,000 and 7,500 kilogrammes respectively. Also if 
there developed any inclination in the emplacement, effective 
firing would become impossible. And again the time required 
to install such a gun was six months. The siege of Port 
Arthur might be finished before such heavy guns were 
demounted, transported to the battlefield and installed again. 
Meanwhile, the siege of Port Arthur started. The Japanese 
military authorities expected great difficulty in reducing the 
Russian outpost, but refused to believe in its impregnability. 
In pursuance of the policy, decided by the Imperial Head- 
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uarters, favouring quick action even at the tisk of heavy 
ee a General Nog! at the head of the Third Army attempted 
to storm Port Arthur with human bullets. The Japanese siege 
guns, some 300 in number, swung into action and kept up 
roaring five days and nights. It was expected that the enemy 
fortifications would crack and crumble before sustained Japanese 
heavy fire. ; : ; 

But lo, the enemy fortifications remained intact, repulsing 
all Japanese shells just as steel plate does tubber balls flung 
against it. The enemy forces deep in dugouts apparently 
enjoyed artillery fire raging over their heads. When Japanese 
infantry was deployed along the hillside for charging, it was 
mowed down by the enemy with machine guns. The Japanese 
suffered no less than 20,000 in killed in their first general attack. 
The hillside turned khaki, covered all over with dead bodies. 
“At the ghastly sight, I nearly fainted away,” wrote Captain 
Tsunoda, one of the staff officers under General Nogi. The 
Japanese High Command did not make light of Port Arthur, 
but it made a big blunder in estimating the strength of the 
defence works there. The tragic mental anguish which climaxed 
in the General’s double suicide with his wife started on the very 
day of the Japanese general attack on Port Arthur. 

All modern artillery pieces available were tried on Port 
Arthur, but they proved powerless before the modern fortifica- 
tions. It was pressed home to the Japanese High Command 
that the Japanese Army had no weapon powerful enough to 
attack the fort. Stocks of ammunition too rapidly ran out, due 
to the poor productive capacity of the military arsenals. 

And yet the war situation demanded the Japanese forces to 
reduce Port Arthur at the earliest possible opportunity. The 
deadlock was broken by the sudden appearance of 28-centi- 
metre guns in the Japanese positions. 

The coast batteries in this country were equipped with 28- 
centimetre naval guns. By taking one or two pieces from 
fortresses here and there, several of these guns were held ready 
for transportation to Chenhai Bay, anew naval base in Korea, 
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when the first Japanese general attack on Port Arthur was made in 
vain. The Imperial Headquarters communicated with General 
Nogi regarding weapons still available at home, asking him to 
name any of them which he would use in storming Port Arthur. 
The list of weapons contained no important ones, as all superior 
weapons were tried in the first general attack, with the excep- 
tion of 28-centimetre guns. When asked by General Nogi 
whether these guns would be effective, Lieut.-Colonel Sato 
did not reject it as he did before, and instead recommended its 
trial: “ 28-centimetre guns were originally designed to 
pierce through the decks of watships. ‘Therefore, I cannot say 
that their shells can destroy concrete fortifications until they are 
actually tried. It is also problematic whether they can be fired 
effectively when they are installed in a make-shift manner, 
because it takes six months to set them up permanently. But 
there is no other course left but to try the guns, if all other 
artillery pieces are powerless before the permanent fortifications 
on Erhlung and Tungchikuan Hills.” 

When the monstet-like guns wete unloaded at Dairen, 
some soldiers embraced them as if they had met their parents, 
ctying “good heavens,” while some clasped their hands in 
teverence for the guns from a distant place. T'wo Japanese 
characters, signifying “ contributed,” were embossed in the gun 
barrels, being encircled with chrysanthemum flowers. 

Now, Marshal Prince Oyama, Commandet-in-Chief of the 
Japanese forces in Manchuria, decided to add 28-centimetre guns 
to the coastal batteries, believing in their powet, when he served 
the Government as Minister of War. But alas, Japan was too 
poor then to provide necessary appropriations towatd construc- 
tion of the needed big guns, 

The late Emperor Meiji granted 300,000 yen out of his 
ptivy purse toward the fund for construction of these guns. 
The nation willingly responded to the imperial initiative and 
contributed 2,100,000 yen. With this fund, 110 of these guns 
were manufactured. At the sight of the guns, all the Japanese 
forces, besieging Port Arthur, said in chorus, “ We feel reassured, 
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as if the entire nation came over to Port Arthur as teinforce- 
ments.” Some soldiers wete so strongly impressed with the 
chrysanthemum flowers, the crest of the Imperial family, 
embossed in the gun bartels that they regarded those guns as 
the “ regimental colours ” granted by the Emperor to the siege 
gun batteries. Each gun was straddled on two open vans and 
transported to Palichuang by rail. From this point, they 
were hauled by man power. In towing the heavy load, the 
Japanese wooden wheels which had been extensively used during 
the Tokugawa period were found to be of excellent service. 
Metal-tired wheels which roll on ina straight line could be used 
only on good roads, but wooden wheels which toll on in any 
direction proved convenient in hauling big guns in a plain near 
the suburbs of Port Arthur. 

The next question was how to mount the guns. As good 
luck would have it, however, a non-commissioned officer by the 
name of Yoshihara who had devoted his life to fortress building 
was found among the Japanese forces. It was through his skill 
that six of these big guns were installed in two weeks. 
Everybody, however, felt a deep concern as to whether the guns, 
thus speedily mounted, would be able to make effective firing. 

At midnight of October 26, 1904, a trial firing of those 
guns was made. They proved very effective. So the Japanese 
forces trained them upon the key strategic points of the enemy 
fortifications and fired them in quick succession the next morning. 
The observation officers saw through their field-glasses that 
conctete fortifications which had resisted all Japanese missiles 
began to crumble before the shells fired from these guns. 

No less than 2,211 rounds of heavy ammunition, each 
round weighing 285 kilogrammes, were showered upon the 
heavy fortifications on Erhlung Hill, while the 203-metre hill 
had its top ripped off by more than three metres by the pound- 
ing of heavy shells. 

The Russian Commandet-in-Chief of Port Arthur was 
General Stoessel, who was assisted by his able aide Major- 
General Kondratenko. He was a well known fortification ex- 
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pett. Such was his skill in fortification that Nanshan was 
turned into an impregnable fortification, Now, he devoted 
his whole energies to the fortification of Port Arthur. No 
wonder that it could’ not be taken so easily by the Japanese, 
The Major-General was so elated with his successful shattering of 
three Japanese general attacks that, while inspecting the first line, 
he encouraged his men with the following hauty words: 
“We are not engaged in a single battle. We are testing the 
comparative superiority of the Slav and the Japanese spirit.” 
This reached General Nogi’s ear. He could stand any 
personal comment on himself, but for the sake of his fatherland 
and the glorious tradition handed down by the Japanese fore- 
fathers, he could never stand to see the Japanese spirit being 
outshined by the Slav in a contest which was being conducted 
with the eyes of the world riveted upon it. The day, however, 
came at last when the Japanese spitit would have the better of 
the Slav. 
_ On December 14, Major-General Kondratenko personally 
inspected the famous north fort on Tungchikuan Hill with his 
staff officers Lieut.-~Colonels Naumenko and Rashevsky, after 
which he called a conference of staff officers in the basement of 
the fort. Nobody had the slightest doubt of the safety of the 
basement, which had a concrete toof more than two feet thick. 
When the Major-General was calling the conference to order, a 
Japanese 28-centimetre shell struck the roof of the basement, 
which collapsed like an egg-shell, instantly killing the Major- 
General and his able aides. 
_ This tragedy sealed Port Arthur’s fate, though two weeks 
intervened before capitulation. At Shuishihying where the 
capitulation took place, General Nogi asked the Russian Com- 
mandet-in-Chief: “What was the Japanese weapon which 
harassed the Russians most?” To which General Stoessel 
teplied promptly: “It was the 28-centimetre gun. With that 
monster swinging into action, all our defence plans have been 
nullified.” 


This gun was also responsible for sinking one by one the 
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Russian warships which had taken refuge in the interior of Port 
Arthur, thus giving the Imperial Combined Fleet under Fleet- 
Admiral Togo necessary time and rest to meet the Baltic Fleet 
in a decisive battle in the Japan Sea. Later when the Japanese 
Third Army under General Nogi swung north to participate in 
the battle of Mukden, the gun again enabled it to outflank the 
left wing of the enemy successfully, thus sealing the Japanese 
victoty. 

Who designed the 28-centimetre gun ? Who invented it ? 
How was it adopted by Japan 

General Nogi who was not an artillery officer knew noth- 
ing about the history of 28-centimetre guns, which were the 
guardian deities, as it were, of his Third Army. So it may be 
well imagined with what pleasure he looked forward to his 
interview with Colonel Tajima, who offered to meet him at 
‘Osaka station to tell him about the history of the famous guns. 
The original type of the guns were manufactured at the Krupps 
Works in Germany, but it was another country which brought 
it to Japan and guided its manufacture. That country was 
Italy. It was an utterly unexpected reply to General Nogi, 
who never thought that Italy had given military guidance to 
Japan. 

It is a well-known fact that toward the end of the Toku- 
gawa Shogunate, French officers were engaged by the Shogunate 
as military advisers, because the French army was believed to 
be the strongest in the world. France, however, was so 
severely beaten by Prussia in 1870 that the President was taken 
prisoner, thus forfeiting her confidence of the Japanese Govern- 
ment, which later dismissed all French military advisers and 
instead engaged Germans. 

This extremely grieved France. A French military instruc- 
tor, named Brunet, who was formerly engaged by the Japanese 
Government as military adviser, seized the occasion to file a 
memorial with the Japanese Government, stressing the inadvisa- 
bility of modelling manufacture of guns after Germany on 
Japan’s part. The memorial pointed out the fact that all Ger- 
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man guns were made of steel, while Japan which had no home 
production of steel and therefore she would suffer seriously in 
emergency, in case her supply of steel was stopped. 

Advising Japan to use cast iron available at home in manu- 
facturing guns, the memorial recommended the Japanese 
Government to turn to Italy, which had made wonderful progress 
in making guns of cast iron, for guidance. Negotiations were 
immediately started with the Italian Government, which was 
good enough to select an artillery major by the name of Ales- 
sandro Grillo as an adviser. In making the first 28-centimetre 
gun, Major Grillo used cast iton especially ordered for the 
purpose from Italy, not that he found Japanese iron useless, 
but that he felt some misgivings in using cast iron whose 
Properties he had not known sufficiently and which he had not 
enough time to test. So careful was he in artillery manufac- 
ture that by 1883, Marshal Oyama came to repose implicit 
confidence in the major, entrusting him with almost all affairs 
relating to gun manufacture. On the part of the major, he 
was so impressed by finding an appreciative friend in Marshal 
Oyama that he devoted his entire time and energy to the manu- 
facture of guns. 

Before the outbreak of the Russo-Japanese War (1904-5), 
Japan was tated to be a third-class Power by most people in 
the world. Britain concluded a defensive and offensive alliance 
with Japan, but both the British Government and people firmly 
believed that Japan would be certainly defeated by Russia. 
She persuaded Japan to pick the chestnut out of the fire for 
herself, but wanted to wash her hands of the affair, by saying 
to Japan “I am very sorry” at the outbreak of hostilities 
between Japan and Russia. Some in Europe and America, 
however, believed in Japan’s ultimate victory, recognizing her 
teal powers correctly. They were President Theodore Roose- 
velt of the United States of America, and Major-General Meckel 
of Germany, who served the Japanese Government as military 
adviser and placed the Military Staff College on a firm basis. 
The latter on his return home was promoted to be Vice-Chief 
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of the General Staff of the German Army. ia 

Highly pleased with the interview with Colonel ajima at 
Osaka station, General Nogi resumed his journey to Tokyo, 
A few words, however, must be added to the connections 
between Major Grillo and 28-centimetre guns. Following 
the termination of the Russo-Japanese War, a movement was 
started for conferring a higher decoration on Major Grillo, the 
father of the Japanese Bertha, : iene ae = ep services to 

ture of modern guns . 

- ESC, ae decorated ie the Third Class Order of 
the Rising Sun with the Medium Cordon when he returned to 
Italy from Japan, after successfully discharging his mission, 
Therefore, the proposal was to confer the Second Class Order 
of the Rising Sun on him in recognition of the splendid 
services, during the Russo-Japanese War, rendered by 28- 
centimetre guns, manufactured under his guidance. But the 
proposal was dropped on the ground that various improve- 
ments had been made on the gun since it was first manufactured 
by Major Grillo and also that it would not be necessary to 
honour foreign military instructors so often. 

These guns were in the Tsingtao campaign of 1914, when, 
however, it was regarded as superannuated so that the Japanese 
artillery officers on the spot first reported to the War Office 
unfavourably against the gun. When the campaign started, 
however, new military pieces so often hanged fire that many of 
them were obliged to suspend fiting for a time, but the old 
bulky 28-centimetre guns retained their reputation, being as 
effective in firing as ever. 

With the advent of the first Eutopean War, Russia ap- 
ptoached the Japanese Government with the request for pur- 
chase of Japanese big guns used in the siege of Port Arthur. 
In compliance with the tequest, several 28-centimetre guns wete 
sold Russia by Japan. Artillery officers were sent with the 
guns to Russia in order to train Russian officers in handling the 
Japanese made artillery pieces. Strange to say, however, the 
28-centimetre guns, handled by Russians, failed to come up to 
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their old tradition. In short these guns were an incarnation of 
the Japanese spirit, as it were, being in full harmony with the 
Japanese in their spirit, physical and mental powers. Western- 
ets were not clever enough to sight the gun, by measuring 
the difference of a half degree in a training-gear with their eyes. 

With the progress of the World War, Germany routed 
the Russians on the Polish border and captured a heavy booty, 
including four 28-centimetre guns, which had been sold to Russia 
by Japan. The Kaiser, who fully knew the fact that 28-centi- 
metre guns harassed the Russians so effectively in Port Arthur, 
made further improvements on them, so that 43-centimetre guns 
were made. These '43-centimette guns in their turn harassed 
the Allies on the western front so effectively. 

Major Grillo—the 28-centimetre gun—the 43-centimetre 
gun apparently parallels the Axis Powers, Italy, Japan and 
Germany. It may be mete coincidence of history, but it is 
very interesting all the same. 
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isiti the Chinese armies at the front on a 
ga es Miss Smedley in her works charged - 
Japanese Buddhist chaplains attached to the Japanese sa m4 
tionary forces with failure to realize their religious eens : e 
further accused that the Japanese Buddhist chaplains a to 
discharge their religious obligations to humanity or Pr not 
make any humane contribution to the cause of peace an at ae 
but on the contrary they played the réle of the spearhead of 
ilitary activities. Nera 
eas eee against the Japanese Buddhist priests 1s neither 
deserved nor proper. The authoress must be reminded that the 
Japanese Buddhist priests may not believe that peace and justice 
in the world will be maintained by safeguarding the existing 
otder and organization in the world. They are inspited with 
an utterly contrary view that real peace and justice will be es- 
tablished in the world by constructing a new order in opposition 
to the old one. They further believe that real humane contti- 
butions will be made by religious workers to the cause of peace 
and justice by emancipating various subject nations from the 
yoke of the old order, under which they are now groaning. 
They regard the present wat as a struggle fort emancipation, not 
as an aggressive wat, because it will bring new peace and justice 
to humanity. Consequently, they do not think that they will 
betray their religious mission in working under the military. 
They rather believe that it is the humane obligation of all the 
teligious workers to play the rdle of the spearhead of military 
activities. 
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Western peoples must not jump to a conclusion, however, 
that ignorance of the Japanese religious workers is responsible 
for their militant idea, because the Japanese religious workers 
are not so self-centred or bigoted to believe that all their actions 
are just. The rise of Japan’s position in international history 
and the inner character of the Sino-Japanese conflict have spur- 
ted them to assume a militant attitude. 

In this connection, it must be remembered that there are 
two types of war. One is an aggressive war and the other comes 
under the category of the “Crusade.” All Imperialistic wars, 
waged under old society, or those wats made for expansion 
and aggression during the growth of capitalism fall under the 
category of aggressive war. When all Western thinkers and 
publicists ‘discuss wart, with Lenin not excepted, they view all 
wars in the light of aggressive ones. Wars of the Crusade type 
are marked with a change of eras or epochs, irrespective of the 
motives and intentions of the belligerents. The Crusades in the 
fourteenth century were undertaken for the avowed purpose 
of recovering the Holy Land, but in reality the feudal lords in 
Western Europe who took part in the expeditions may have 
been actuated by the unholy desites to acquire the riches in the 
East. But nonetheless the Crusades, from which nobody emerged 
victorious, resulted in a change of eras, by ushering in modern 
ages and bidding farewell to the medieval ones. 

Here, attention must be paid to the historical significance 
and position of wats without regard to their motives, intentions 
or form. To which category do the modern wars belong ? 
From the viewpoint of their historical position, the modern 
wats have broken out at the end of modern society, having arisen 
as they have done from the deadlocked capitalistic, social struc- 
tute ; just as the Crusades were carried out in the medieval 
petiod for breaking a deadlock caused by the medieval feudal, 
social structure toward its end. The Crusades failed to break 
the deadlock and instead ushered in a new era. From the 
viewpoint of their historical position, the modern wats have 
something in common with the Crusades. 
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In form, too, the modern wats have many affinities with 
the Crusades. In the first place, they are tecurrent in nature. 
The Crusades wete undertaken five times. The first of 
the modern wats broke out in 1914. Now a Serene one is 
on. Second, both the Crusades and the meee c ats - 
waged between two combinations of re eared . ne cae 
did not represent a war between individual be co ee ut 
between combinations of belligerents. So is it with the modern 
wats. Third, no belligerent has emerged victorious. The 
Crusades ended in a draw. So did the first European War, from 
which the so-called victor and vanquished came out exhansted, 
Fourth, the social structure has been changed. The Crusades 
were followed with the birth of commercial, civic, social structure, 
which replaced feudal society. The termination of the first 
European Wart was marked with the creation of a Communist, 
social structure in the Soviet Union. In the second European 
wat, corporate, social structute is replacing the existing one in 
various countries, whether the countries concerned are willing 
ot not. Fifth, about a century is likely to be required for 
completely terminating hostilities. The Crusades were spread 
over a century. Likewise, the modern wars will drag on for 
a century. Inthe meantime, a number of armistices will be 
concluded only to be broken with the start of fresh hostilities. 

When the modern war is analysed in this way, it may be 
easily understood why the Japanese nation calls it a holy cam- 
paign. And it is no wonder why the Japanese religious workers 
should offer their services to the State as one wing of Japanese 
military activities in their efforts to reconstruct peace and justice 
of humanity, by destroying the commercial, civic, social struc- 
ture which has prevailed since the fourteenth or fifteenth century 
and by invoking a new era and new society. Their professions 
cannot be classed with the egoistic pretexts, under which the 
leading Western Powers have sought to justify their aggressive 
activities from time to time. 

Miss Smedley’s assertion that the Japanese religious workers 
fail to realize their mission to humanity is a groundless accusa- 
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tion. If she believes that wat will be justified only when it is 
waged to defend the cause of Communism, she will be upheld 
by none of the Japanese teligious workers. Both Communism 
and capitalism represent the two Opposite views, circumscribed 
with the same conventional shell or based upon the same view 
of humanity. The question which confronts humanity is not 
which of the two opposite views to subscribe to, but to destroy 
the shell itself which covers the two views. Communism and 
capitalism represent the thesis and anti-thesis of one and the 
same idea. History now demands that the view of humanity, 
sense of life and social ideology, which form the basis of 
Communism and capitalism be destroyed. 

So far as the Japanese Buddhist ptiests are concerned, the 
telations between their teligious mission and the State’s wat 
have been long clarified definitely. Tradition has it that a 
questionnaire was put to a priest of the Zen sect of Buddhism by 
his disciple regarding the relations between the Zen sect and 
the State. The disciple wanted to know the teason why the 
founder of the Zen sect adopted the dual slogan, “ Develop the 
Zen sect and defend the State,’ whereas Buddhism stands for 
the salvation of the world. Pointing out the fact that 
Buddhism is a teligion which transcends States and nation, 
recommending metcy and forbidding destruction of living 
beings, the disciple wondered why a tablet with the inscription, 
“ Defend the State” was hung at the gate of the Zen temple. 
Is this not contradictory ? asked the disciple. When Buddhism 
eulogizes mercy and deprecates destruction of living beings, 
why did the Zen priest Myokyoku wish the warrior Masashigé 
Kusunoki good luck and success on the eve of the latter’s 
departure for the field? Why did the Ptiest not urge the 
wattior to stop fighting and make peace? again asked the 
disciple. 

The disciple raised the most important question, which 
demands for a definite solution of the relations between 
Buddhism and the State. And yet the Zen sect of Buddhism 


neither betrays its religious mission nor runs counter to Sakya 
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Muni’s teachings in espousing the cause of the State. Some 
Buddhist sutra says, “ Bodhi-sattva (Buddha elect) assumes 
vatious aspects according to circumstances.” Bodhi-sattva may 
usually appear as such, but he may take the form of a devil, 
rains or winds according to the circumstances and conditions 
under which he finds himself. Freedom of life is best displayed 
in kaleidoscopic changes, through which it readily goes 
through. And herein lies the eternal life of the soul, together 
with the supreme good and just. There is no contradiction 
whatever between the Buddhist desite for salvation of humanity 
and the war for defence of the State and in devotion to the 
Emperor, which ate inwardly inspired by the same principle. 

It must be remembered that in taking part in warlike 
activities, the religious workers do not abandon their religious 
mission, nor do they discard their desires for love and mercy. 
Take St. Francis for instance. He took an active patt in the 
Crusades, by assisting the military activities, preaching to and 
utging the Mohammedans to convert and surrender. For all 
this, none will attack St. Francis for his religious activities. 
And there is not much difference between the activities of St. 
Francis and those of the Japanese religious workers now in the 
field in China. 

The strong religious trend in wartime Japan is to 2 com- 
bination of religion and national consciousness, as a sequel to a 
prottaction of the Sino-Japanese conflict and a change in the 
international situation. Following the outbreak of the Man- 
churian incident in 1931, a movement got under way among 
Buddhist circles in this country, especially in the Nichiren sect, 
for rejuvenating Buddhism under the slogan of union between 
the State and Buddhism. <A strong demand has also arisen 
from among the Christian believers in this country following 
the outbreak of the Sino-Japanese hostilities in July, 1937, for 
Japanizing Christianity or teorganizing Christianity @ /a japonaise. 
The Rev. Juji Nakada of the Holiness Church in this country 
has taken the lead in this movement. A strong manifestation 
of this movement is seen in the secession of the Japanese 
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Salvation Army from the Salvation Army headquartets in 
London. 

Incidentally, it may be recalled that the present rise of 
Germany has been preceded by the development of dialectic 
theology, which has succeeded in teviving the belief in abso- 
lutism, by liquidating liberalism and democracy. The religious 
workers in Germany blazoned the spiritual path for their com- 
pattiots before the latter took the wat-path. The Germans 
have entered the war by uniting both material and spiritual 
circles with totalitatianism strengthened politically and with the 
faith in absolutism established spiritually. Unfortunately, 
however, such a united front failed to be otganized in Japan. 
At present, the entire nation approves the armed conflict with 
China as inevitable, but individualistic and democratic ideas 
died hard among spiritual citcles for some time. Pacifism, 
which denounces war as a crime, ptevailed in religious circles 
for a pretty long time. Those who adhered to these ideas did 
not stop to think that their ideas would ptove to be a deterrent 
influence upon the projected construction of a new world, 
recognizing as they do the prevailing order in the world. 

This anti-war, pacifist tendency was in evidence in some 
religious quarters, especially Christian circles in this country. 
When the Manchurian incident broke out, some Japanese 
Christian pastors openly denounced the alleged folly of the 
Japanese military to attempt to grab the batren land of 
Manchuria. The anti-military and anti-governmental tendency 
was not limited to the Christian ministers, but asserted itself 
mote strongly in the press. 

Pacifism is now absolutely denied in Japan. To deny 
pacifism, however, does not mean negation of peace, but 
implies denunciation of the political influences to be wielded by 
the pacifists and the rdle to be played by them in society. The 
Japanese are aware that the Communist Patty putsues a policy 
of preaching defeatism and pacifism for foreign nations, 
while it inculcates patriotism and a warlike spirit upon its own 
nation, namely the Soviet people. They ate also aware that 
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some mission headquarters in a foreign country are inculcating 
peace and obedience upon the peoples in the colonies with 4 
view to breaking their resistance. In Japan, however, some 
religious workers failed to grasp the political significance of the 
foreign mission’s apparently innocent propagation and instead 
honestly advocated pacifism and anti-war sentiments only to 
invite a storm of popular denunciations. In this connection, 
however, it may be noted that anti-war, pacifist sentiments had 
been long fostered among the intellectual classes under the 
influence of Leo Tolstoy and other well-known writers. 

Nowadays, however, an entirely different picture is ptesent- 
ed by the religious world in Japan, which is not only concen- 
trating its efforts to strengthening of national consciousness, 
but putting forth its endeavours to mobilize the Oriental peoples 
in the construction of a new order in East Asia, by rousing 
East Asia from its slumber and securing its independence. For 
instance, Tsunékichito Watasé, the Nestor of the Unitarian 
Church in Japan and a pioneer Christian worker in this countty, 
has set up the Koh-a (East Asia Development) Theological 
Institute for the purpose of training Christian mission workers 
to be active in China. Again, Buddhist Ptiests and believers 
in Japan and China have organized an East Asia Buddhist 
Federation for taking a spiritual part in establishing co-existence 
and co-ptosperity between Japan and China. 

Special mention must be made of Shintoism’s revival. The 
national practice of ancestot-worship and reverence of gods 
somewhat declined before the sudden influx of Western culture, 
which followed the Restoration of 1868. Prepondetance laid 
on science in educating the youth led up to a tendency to 
destruction of tradition and contempt of teligions, with the 
result that Shintoism or Shinto shrines wete paid no attention 
by youth. With the outbreak of hostilities with China, how- 
ever, people had to face death, which fact has compelled the 
nation, including youth, to tutn to religions to obtain faith, 
confidence and courage. The result is that ceremonies markin 
soldiers’ departure for and tetutn from the field are held in 
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front of Shinto shrines. Aside from such ceremonial and con- 
ventional affairs, Shintoism and Shinto shtines are now taking 
an important rdéle in physical and mental training of the 
nation in the form of misoghi, Ot putification, which is done 
through ablution for the dual Putpose of physical training 
and spiritual sublimation. ‘There are many forms of misoghi, 
but they are all Shintoist in nature. Many associations have 
been organized for the purpose of physical and moral training 
through misoghi, but the Moral Training Association, presided 
by Monzo Hasunuma is the largest of the kind in its member- 
ship and organization. 

War usually makes people religion-minded. In Japan’s 
history, the Kamakura Shogunate period was marked with a 
teawakening of religious fervour, simply because during this 
turbulent period mutability of life was ptessed home to the 
Japanese people. Even a confirmed atheist is said to invoke 
God, when shipwrecked and drifting at the mercy of waves. 
Whether God exists ot not is not the question. The fervent 
desite to be saved calls upon God for help. God is invoked, 
not because He exists, but because the ctaving mind believes in 
God. 

Unrest felt about life as a sequel to war may be one of the 
social motives, which now Prompt the Japanese people to turn 
to religion. Another motive may be to train oneself to become 
a man of faith in connection with the war. In this connection, 
however, it must be remembered that in commercial society its 
members ate united with commercial ties or bonds of interest, 
whereas in co-operative and corporate society its members are 
united with spiritual ties. And the co-operative and corporate 
society is represented by a State. In consequence, when na- 
tional consciousness is deepened by war and when members of 
the community ate united not with commercial bonds, but with 
ties transcending commercial profits or with welfare ot destiny 
of their corporate society, namely State, the key-note of the 
community life will be spiritual, self-sacrificing, devotional and 
patriotic. Transcending as it does commercial ideas ot profit- 
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making, the corporate community will be naturally united on 
the basis of mythology, as pointed out by Socrates. On the 
eve of Athens’ collapse, Socrates asked : “* Why are the common 
faith and common myths, the common ligament binding people 
together, necessary for the continued existence of the commu- 
nity of Athens?” The reply is simple. Because no community 
can exist without common faith among its members, nor can 
there be any state life without common myths among the 
nationals of the State. The ophists, who ate opposed to 
Socrates, desecrated and broke to pieces the common faith and 
myths, the common bonds of Athens’ community. They told the 
people of Athens to stand on theit own views without taking 
trouble to look into their common faith. It 1s intellectual 
individualism, which was advocated by the sophists. With the 
sophists in the ascendancy, the community of Athens developed 
into commercial society, whose membets were bound together 
with commercial or profit-making ties. 

In face of a national crisis confronting them, the Japanese 
people have paid increasingly serious attention to theit national 
destiny, with the result that their social consciousness 1s com- 
pletely detached from the past liberal, democtatic individualism, 
which regards society as a conglomeration of all individual 
membets’ benefits, and is based on their common faith and 
myths. This accounts for the new religious trend in Japan. 

Some time ago, Harold Nicolson, writing in the New 
York Times, criticised the German nation for regarding theit 
State as supreme. Mr. Nicolson declared that the Germans, in 
whom liberal, democratic individualism had not yet developed, 
were still obsessed with old feudalistic ideas, under which 
people were ready to sacrifice themselves before the altar of 
their State, which they regarded as mythical, transcending 
individual. The writer, however, cannot subscribe to Mr. 
Nicolson’s view, which has failed to recognize that Germany 
has not been degenerated into commercial society. 

Modern society is commercial society, as may be seen from 
its otigin and development. Modetn society, which took its 
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inception in Italian commercialism’s victory in the fourteenth 
century, has developed side by side with the tapid growth of 
capitalism, assuming the full character and attributes of commet- 
cial society. The Renaissance appeated in the wake activities 
of Italian commercial interests, the Estates General followed the 
development of French commercial activities and constitutional 
government marked the commetcialization of British society. 
Modetn humanism is based upon commercial society. And 
democracy has been a political manifestation of commercial 
society. As long as history has moved in this direction, human 
progress has been represented by commetcialization of society 
and enhancement of civic consciousness on the part of general 
public. From such an ideology, German ideas may seem to 
be vety backward. This very backwardness, however, of the 
Germans has qualified them to be the pioneers in the construc- 
tion of a new society. Society in the new eta which has just 
dawned will take definite form with Japanese and German 
social consciousness as its nucleus. Myths and even states 
have been drags upon commetcial society, which has regarded 
all obstructions to profit-making activities as irrational and 
anachronic. Commercial society has anathematized myths and 
State-worship as unintellectual. Mythology is not needed by 
liberal, democratic countties, which are based upon individual 
rights and interests. 

Wat has compelled Japan to base her national economy 
upon a corporate, totalitarian structure, instead of the past 
commercial, social structure. Simultaneously, Japan’s spiritual 
structure has been placed on a new basis of totalitarian, national 
consciousness instead of the past civic consciousness which has 
insisted upon individual rights and freedom. Mythology is a 
drag upon a civic community, but it serves as bonds of union 
in nationalistic society. This explains why nationalism appears 
to civic people to be a manifestation of ignorance and lack of 
intelligence. But lo! commercial society is going to ruins before 
our very eyes, together with the foundation upon which civic 
ideas have been built up. What has been rational in the light 
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of civic intelligence has no meaning at all now. = 

It must be remembered that the current religious trend of 
Japan is full of deep suggestions. Religious fervour is te. 
awakened in Japan, following the outbreak of the Manchurian 
incident in 1931 and the Sino-Japanese conflict In 1937, it is 
true; but religion has been sought after in this country as in 
others from time immemorial in efforts to secure salvation or to 
find hope and courage amidst despondency resulting from abject 
poverty, difficulty of living, diseases, immorality or failures, 

Up to the outbreak of the Sino-Japanese conflict in July, 
1937, the so-called heretic cults cropped up one after another 
and gained some influence, reflecting the deadlocked situation 
in this country. The deadlocked situation, which broke out in 
the incidents of Februaty 26, 1935, and of May 15, 1932, in the 
political field asserted itself in the private life of the people in 
general, who had no chance to get rich or to rise quickly in the 
world. The nation who had lost their faith together with the 
basis of their ethical code yearned after hope and faith. The 
so-called heretic cults rose to fill up the gap and to capture 
popular fancy and imagination, including the Ohmoto cult and 
the Hitonomichi cult which caused such a scandal. To do 
justice to those heretic cults, it must be mentioned, however, 
that they endeavoured to preserve things Japanese, by basing 
their faith on Japanese mythology. This makes a strong con- 
trast with leading, popular magazines, which at that time 
developed a liberal, international, and non-nationalistic tendency. 
Credit is due to the masses for struggling hard to maintain 
things left by their forefathers amidst the whirlpool of liberalism 
and internationalism, which swept over Japan, though they fell 
easy victims to heretic cults. 

Rampancy of heretic cults usually occurs when people lose 
their faith and confidence, with the crystallizing power of 
society gone, as witnessed at the decline of Rome. History 
mentions how many sotceresses, ptophets, would-be and real 
saints, including Christ himself, appeared at the decline of Rome. 
It is well to temember that the current Sino-Japanese conflict 
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has played an important r6le in breaking this deadlocked situa- 
tion prevailing in this country. 

At present, all heretic scandals ate gone. The burning 
question confronting religious circles is control and teform of 
the existing legitimate teligious associations. With this in view, 
the Government has advised the various Buddhist denomina- 
tions and sects to effect amalgamation or readjustment, while 
expecting the Christian organizations to Japanize themselves. 

Fairly satisfactory results ate being attained in this direc- 
tion, but full results are not yet forthcoming due to various 
special circumstances sutrounding eligious organizations, 
which are entirely different in nature and structure from economic 
bodies or political parties. In this connection, opinion is gain- 
ing strength among teligious circles in this country that the 
projected religious reformation must be pteceded by a drastic 
reform in the living mode of all the religious workers so as to 
enable them to obtain their livelihood by engaging in produc- 
tive occupation. The idea is aimed at making all the religious 
workers, including the Buddhist priests, take up, say, farming 
just like Catholic fathers or some Buddhist-priests. It is con- 
tended that the new institution would enable all the religious 
wotkers to contribute to the State’s production and also to 
unite their faith with labour. 
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By TOYOTARO MIYOSHI 


HE modern industry of Japan has made a spectacular 
T development in the past seventy of eighty years, following 
the termination of the feudal age. Its success may be attributed 
partly to the proper industrial guidance given by government 
authorities and partly to the hearty co-operation of the general 
public with the Government in the latter’s industrial policy, 

A salient case in point is model government-operated 
factories, set up in the various industrial departments in the 
Meiji era. Those factories, equipped with up-to-date technical 
installations and technique and operated under scientific manage- 
ment, served as model ones in the respective fields of industry, 
imparting a powerful stimulus to the advance of private enter- 
prises. 

Paternal guidance given by the Government to the in- 
dustrial activities in this country is also in evidence in all social 
activities in Japan. Remarkable progress of the welfare works 
in the factories is also traceable to the same cause. The welfare 
works in the factories lack a clear definition. ven scholars 
have not yet agreed upon their meaning. Broadly speaking, 
however, factory welfare works may be regarded as those 
maintained by industrialists to promote the welfare of workers 
in their employment, whether in accordance with legislation 
or not. Those welfare centres, now maintained by all factories 
in this country, large, medium and small ones, ate responsible 
for bringing about the following beneficial results : first, enhance- 
ment of the physical standard of workers ; second, building 
up of better character among workers ; thitd, minimizing of 
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factory accidents ; and fourth, increasing of cordial and co-opera- 
tive relations between factory-owners and workers. 

As already referred to, Japan has made rapid progress in her 
industry since the Meiji Restoration of 1 868, which bade farewell 
to feudalism. Consequently, the factory welfare centres, which 
were conducted on a small group or family basis, regulated 
by the relations between master and man during the feudal 
days, had been switched on to a large group or mass basis, 
following the phenomenal development of industrial manage- 
ment. The development of factory welfare centres in modetn 
Japan may be divided into the following three stages: (1) 
the Meiji era (1868-1911), (2) the Taisho era (1912-1925), and 
(3) the Showa era (1926- +), 

The factory welfare centres during the first stage were 
negative ones, mostly sanitary, and designed to prevent accidents 
in the factories. They were conducted mainly in the interests 
of the owners so as to facilitate their management. The second 
stage was marked with remarkable expansion of these welfare 
centres, as factory owners took the initiative in conducting 
these centres. Legislation has been sought by the Govern- 
ment during the third stage or since the beginning of the Showa 
era for the purpose of popularizing and expanding the welfare 
centtes. Governmental intervention on the one hand and on 
the other willing response on the part of owners are responsible 
for the steady expansion and amplification of the welfare centres 
in this country. 

These welfare centres in this country, which have gone 
through the above-mentioned three stages of development, ate 
being maintained on the basis of Japanism, which includes : 
(1) stress laid on the Throne as the centte of all national activities, 
(2) cultivation of God-fearing sentiments, (3) cultivation of 
patriotism, (4) appreciation of fine arts, and (5) importance 
attached to the family system. 

There are a large variety of welfate centres carried on by 
the large, medium and small factories in this country. A broad 
classification will divide those centres into the five categories 
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of moral culture, physical culture, recreation and amusement, 
sanitary and hygienic facilities and economic facilities, 


As a tule, all workers usually assemble in an open space 


or toom before starting their work in the morning Of at an 
apptoptiate time to pay their homage to the Imperial Palace, 
after which they take exercises in the form of national 
gymnastics” for a few minutes. They also visit the shrine 
nearest to their factory once evety month to wotship. 

A moral culture hall of purely Japanese style is built by 
the factory ot by an industrial association in a quiet locality, 
The hall is provided with a place where the misogi, OL ceremonial 
ablution, according to Shinto rites is conducted. Workers 
stay one or several days in the hall to go through moral and 
physical training by “ sitting quietly,” listening to lectures, 
and taking exercises ot gymnastics. 

Workers who have finished the elementary school course 
undergo moral and physical training at young men’s schools. 
Technical instructions are also given them. Workers usually 
attend those classes during their working houts. 

Lecture meetings are held from time to time for the benefit 
of workers, who are thus given opportunities to build up their 
character and also to enhance their technical skill. Most fac- 
tories keep libraries for the sake of their hands, while news- 
papers or magazines are published by big factories for the benefit 
of their workers. 

The Industrial Service Association, which is jointly formed 
by factory-owners and workers, has a physical training depart- 
ment attached to it. This department is divided into baseball, 
tennis, basketball, volleyball, football, pingpong, judo, fencing, 
wrestling, golf, ski, athletic sports, swimming, mountain 
climbing, archery and skating sections. This depattment is 
maintained by every factory on a full or reduced scale. Intet- 
factory or exhibition games are held from time to time. 

Athletic facilities are provided by factory-owners, includ- 
ing stadiums, baseball fields, tennis coutts, etc., as a means to 
cultivate the true Japanese spirit. 
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Various forms of recreation and amusement are maintained 
by factories for the benefit of workers, including cinema shows, 
brass bands, excursions, handicraft and kitchen gardening. 

Clinics maintained by factories are not the same. Some 
clinics, conducted by large factories, resemble hospitals with 
every modern equipment and convenience installed, but some 
are tun on a very small scale with a physician in charge and a 
few nurses. Some big factories maintain sanatoriums on the 
seaside or near thermal springs for the benefit of convalescing 
workmen. 

This is a survey of the factory welfare centres in this country. 
It is to be observed that organized efforts are being made to 
impart Japanese chatacter to the factory welfare centres on 
the one hand and on the other to improve them on a scientific 
basis. 
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By ARTHEMIS E GOERTZ 


HE Websterian dictionary—that rather wondrous watehouse 

of words—defines “ personality” as “ the sum of one’s 

qualities of body, mind, and character ; that which makes one 

human being different from another ; individuality ; an indi- 
vidual with some noteworthy quality or qualities.” 

It may be but commonplace to state that divers countries 
have distinguishing characters, just as different people have 
differing personalities. To the scientist and sociologist belongs 
the task of classifying such distinctions, and searching out their 
fundamental causes and gradual evolution according to the 
conditions of time and topography. The present effort, on the 
contrary, professes to be neither systematic nor analytic. It 
undertakes no drastic dissections and promises no definite 
conclusions. In a word, it purports only to present one 
individual’s ideas of the “ personality” of Nippon, just as one 
friend might expatiate on the personality of another. 

The following series of purely informal comments is the 
out-cropping of something more than a year’s intimate acquain- 
tance with Nippon. Naturally, such a short-time contact 
scatcely justifies our claiming that we know Nippon ; to say so 
would be as presumptuous as a freshman posing as college 
ptofessor. The impressions of a seventeen months’ resident 
must be regarded as mere scratchings on the surface, where 
they concetn so vast a topic as Japan and so ancient a race as 
the Japanese. It is to be expected that observations of this sort 
may sound sometimes superficial, and the judgments reached 
may seem imperfect, or at least immature. In addition to all 
of which, it is seldom that different temperaments react similarly 
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to the same people and places. 

However, we ate very glad to leave the scholars and 
Savants to their research and intricate technicalities. We 
believe that the best way to imbibe Nipponese culture is to 
cultivate the Nipponese, and the casiest way to learn how they 
live is to live like them. Lectures and libraries are indeed to 
be recommended, but they are not neatly so tich in results as 
actual experience. Of course, thete are other groups of 
foreigners who come into direct and intimate contact with the 
Nipponese mind and mores—who spend their lives vis-a-vis the 
Yamato soul. And these people—teachets, missionaries, busi- 
ness and professional figures, journalists—atre all to be credited 
with a more precise concept of the current scene than a 
compatative newcomer who has practically no other excuse for 
being here than wanting to come. On the other hand, the 
viewpoint of a vagabond may at least be interesting as proceed- 
ing from an unusual source, even if it boasts no other virtue or 
weight. 

At any rate, it is a singular spectacle that confronts us 
here. We might almost say that Nippon has a dual personality 
—sometimes Occidental, sometimes Oriental; East here, West 
there. Nippon has certainly most concretely made it impossible 
evet again to quote Kipling without being blushingly obsolete. 
The twain has not only met—it has merged. Modernism and 
mediaevalism stand side by side. Steel and brick face stone 
and moat. Palaces survive with apartment houses. And 
rickshas in Matunouchi and Ginza stop for traffic lights. 

The psycho-analyst would be disappointed, however, to 
find that this combination of opposite extremes renders the 
Nipponese personality by no means neurotic. The Nipponese 
themselves will speak of the “throes of transition’? and the 
“upheaval of the times,’ but the confusion of change—if 
confusion there is—appeats nowhere visible. Nippon’s nerves 
seem not to have been upset, much less her equilibrium. Poise 
and harmony prevail. The old Yamato and the new European 
team along in happy harness. A sense of sane discrimination 
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pervades the choice of foreign modes, the Nipponese selecting 
what suits and serves them, without regard for the ephemeral 
factors of finery or style. 


Il 


The Nipponese personality does not allow the fad for the 
foreign to pervert its own conceptions of what is fitting and 
proper. Of this fact one need not go very fat for the proofs. 
The evidence stalks the very sidewalks, crowds the very street- 
cats, invades the depattment stores and theatres. Take, for 
example, the matter of European dtess. It is true that Western- 
cut clothes are the prevailing mode fot people of action, parti- 
cularly in the case of men. But this by no means indicates that 
white-collar costumes have entirely displaced the cool freedom 
of the kimono. The &imono is much more comfortable in 
summer, and far more sensible than starched shirt and tweed 
trousers. ‘Therefore, as the mercury mounts the scale, the 
Japanese gentleman doffs his coat to don kimono whenever he 
can. Arriving home from the office in the evening, his wife at 
once offers him his Aimono, just as the Western woman fetches 
her husband’s favourite pait of easy slippers. 

Again, shoes by no means put the practical ghéfa and light 
straw zobri to shame. ‘The ghéta and straw sandal are by far the 
more perfect footgeat for summer, and it needs no argument to 
convince the Nipponese man and woman of the fact. Indeed, 
spring is barely hete when out friends, young and old, are going 
suashi, aiting their feet with all the frank enjoyment of children 
of Nature. Personally, we find going barefoot a boon and a 
pleasure. Slipping stockingless over the silky ¢atami which 
floor the Japanese home or the cool polished rohka of the 
cotridors is not the least of the delights of living Japanese 
style. Add to this the naive charm of teceiving your friends 
in this informal fashion, and folding up ona cool linen-covered 
cushion to sip together a glass of “ karupis”»—and we daresay 
that nowhere in the world could we approach such a state of 
simplicity and ease, without, at the same time, losing any of the 
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dignity due a respected guest. 


It seems to be the peculiar privile i 
be able to combine just the aid ae pare a 
relaxation, of formality and freedom. They know how t es 
friendly without being familiar, and they invest hi ai 
a sort of soothing simplicity. C beaten ly lies cars 

) y. Courtesy is not calculated ; it is 
a kind of physiological function among the Ni ii 

; pponese, like 
breathing. Crowds are not noisy ; young people know how 
to behave with the decorum of adults, and older people are not 
ashamed to show the ingenuous joy of happy-hearted children. 

If you wish to study the personality of the Nipponese, we 
recommend as yout laboratory par excellence the yo-misé—the 
night-stalls—at Shinjuku, or at Shibuya, or even Ginza. Now 
that it is summer the crowds are greater and linger longer. At 
Shinjuku, temporary bamboo sheds have been thrown up over 
the sidewalks in the manner of awnings, striping the pavement 
and the passets-by with sun and shadow. The yomisé go up earlier 
now—already at five o’clock you see the skeletons of these little 
curb-stands taking form, looking rather de trop in the still 
bright daylight, like embarrassed spectres that have been caught 
out after the cock crowed. But by six all these bare frames are 
coveted overt with the flesh of merchandise and clothed top and 
back with bright-coloured bunting. And by seven the lights 
are lit and the crowds are already a milling mob. 

These cool summer evenings are like a carnival in Shinjuku 
—like a carnival and the circus combined. As soon as the sun 
sinks, a fresh breeze, almost chilly, sweeps Tokyo clean of the 
daytime heat, and businessmen forget the office, students put up 
their books, and of#-sama for once leave theit household tasks 
behind, coming out with the stars. It is in these twilight hours 
that the Nipponese personality—at least so far as its public ap- 
pearance is concerned—seems to blossom best. The picturesque 
pageant of native life swarms the streets, the evening air is 
filled with sights and sounds and colouts. 

Why ate the sidewalk stands on a summer evening such an 
excellent exposition of the local life and temperament ? Because 
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it is here that we can see the reaction of people to each other, 
to things, to the world in general. Let us be specific for a few 
moments, and prove our point with some concrete examples. 

Here we ate, a foreigner, caught up in this human stream 
of students, soldiers, mothers with babies on their backs, pretty 
young musumé, teen-age boys in light cotton imono, little 
children clacking along on clogs, gray-haired grandfathers, old 
ladies bent as if they were carrying the weight of their years on 
their backs. The young girls are in bright &/mono ; the older 
people in shibui tones of gray and brown. Nobody is wearing 
haori, now that summer temperatures scoff at coats, and obi— 
women’s sashes—show off all their shimmering shades. In a 
word, here is such a crowd as you will find probably nowhere 
else in the world—colourful, varied, glad without being bla- 
tantly gay, restless without bustling, animated without being 
noisy. Though the throng is dense, nobody pushes, and good 
humour is the prevailing note. We—the “ gaijin ”’—are taken 
into the fold, allowed to share the scene, accepted with the 
most complacent cordiality and—if curious glances are bent 
upon us—they are always kindly. 

Well, what do we find here? Bonsai—an assemblage of 
little old trees that might have been imported from Lilliput. 
Each one is a poem of patience, loving care, infinite art ; to the 
genius-gardener who produced them, they are probably like 
people ; the artistic mind grows attached to the things it tends 
and creates. Quite a number of bonsai lovers linger around this 
miniature grove. And some one buys the majestic—though it 
is only a dwarf !—the majestic pine with the gnarled and knot- 
ted branches and the roots poetically protruding from the soil. 
The Nipponese love trees—the pine especially. 

Here are some pictutes—pictures to hang in that Western 
wing of your dwelling, if you have become that modern, or in 
the “parlour,” if you have only the one conventional European 
room in your house. What sort of pictures? The sort that 
appeal to public taste, of course. Always several views of Mt. 
Fuji, which is the symbol of all that is lofty and lovely : this for 
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the idealists. Busts of General Nogi and Admiral Togo, both 
beloved heroes : these for the admirers of character. Seas and 
ships and skies, waves and rivers and clouds, flowers and fruits 
and trees : these for the nature-lovers, which cate 
practically everybody. 

. Animals ate always a certain attraction: puppies, rabbits, 
guinea pigs. Turtles are especially popular—available in as- 
sotted sizes. And now summertime has brought around the 
season for another sort of pet—those musical insects of whose 
chirping cantatas the Nipponese are so inordinately fond. It 
takes a finely cultivated sense of rhythm and harmony to ap- 
preciate the songs of these queer Carusos, but there is no deny- 
ing that there is a musical motif even in their monotony, and a 
certain plaintive theme well calculated to set up sympathetic vibra- 
tions in the poetic soul. Children—and gtown-ups, too—go 
home cartying miniature bamboo cages containing these strange 
songsters, which are tended and fed with all the careful concern 
lavished on a pet canary. Add to this the goldfish, parrakeets, 
and white mice which you will find at other yomisé down 
the line, and you cannot help but conclude that the Nipponese 
personality has a strong penchant for pets. 

The interest in what is new and modern is personified by 
the crowds who stop to investigate the merits of a new house- 
hold grater, some original kitchen gadget, washboards and 
what-not ; and the love of what is old and traditional is ap- 
parent in the appeal of curious curios, odd carvings, figurines 
of the family gods, and fierce papier-maché faces copied from the 
famous, marvellous masks of the classical Nod drama. 

Here is a stall stocked with eyeglasses—nothing but eye- 
glasses. Here are brushes—knives—copies of Greek art— 
fountainpens—perfumes—what can the Nipponese sot make ? 
The supreme expression of ingenuity, however, is to be found 
in the toys—as well as an intense love of children. Only the 
mind concerned with making young folks happy could be in- 
spited to fashion such fun in celluloid, wood, and tin. The 
mechanical mannequins are most amusing—often amazing. 


gory includes 
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Clowns walk the tight-rope; concert attists play violing. 
sumo wrestlers roll and tumble; and—since the stock always 
suits the season—sailors steer little boats around basins of wate; 
tinted realistically blue ; athletic dolls swim ; and little tin people 
tide around in open-air motor cats. It has often been said that 
the Nipponese are good imitators. Imitation and imagination 
—we should not mention one without the other. For imitation 
too often lacks originality. And just look at these toys ! 

Soap. Seafood. Stuffed teddy-beats. Magic slates. Suspenders, 
Shoe strings..... The crowd moves on, and the hour grows 
late. A young gitl has her old grandmother by the hand. A 
father is carrying a sleeping child. A woman has a furoshiki 
full of purchases, no doubt including an o-miyaghé—a little present 
—for those who remained at home. A summer moon shines 
down full into the seething street. “‘ Human nature is still very 
human,’’ she seems to smile..... « And the world is rather a 
wonderful, warm-hearted old whirligig, after all..... 


Tl 


Sidewalks, streets, shops, streetcars, restaurants, and theatres 
—evetywhere that people congregate—will reveal some striking 
phase of the Nipponese personality. Should we be called upon 
to name the outstanding characteristic of the Nipponese ctowd, 
we should perhaps cite its quietness —a certain refined restraint 
coupled with a kind of unhurried, unharried harmoniousness. 

It is said that the home is a teflection of the resident’s 
temperament. The effect of environment on the individual, 
and of the individual on his environment, is rather a balanced 
tatio. Climate and topography, in turn, play their parts in 
dictating not only the types of our dwellings, but the quality of 
out dispositions. There is no question that the unique natural 
charm of the island country to which Creation destined the 
Nipponese has a strong effect on the national personality. 
Nature in Nippon is beautiful and beloved. And since the 
essence of Nature is naturalness, the disposition of the people 
likewise leans to the natural. Lastly, since the dwelling mirrors 
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the mind of the dweller, the ho i ; 
and scornful of show. meson the Nippontse ate-eimipls 

In fact, the home is a picture of the Nipponese personality, 
Even the Westerner living in a Japanese-style dwelling finds a 
gradual change taking place not alone in his material mode of 
living, but in his very outlook on life. Things in themselves 
lose their tyrannical power of importance. A few choice and 
cherished possessions acquite more meaning than a mass of 
agglomerate objects to which are attached neither story nor 
sentiment ; whereas the mechanical gadgets of the Western 
ménage soon get to seem mote monstrous than marvellous. 
Life in the Nipponese milieu stresses more the spiritual and poetic 
than the practical and physical. It is subjective and suggestive 
rather than objective and scientific. Traditionally, the Nip- 
ponese have always preferred art to artifice, and even today 
express elegance in suppressed adornment rather than in lavish 
display. 

The Japanese house in which we dwell speaks to us 
constantly of these native traits. The cool absence of catpets 
on the straw-matted floors, the unpainted woodwork, the white 
papert-panes of the “ windows ” and “ doors ” which reflect and 
admit the light, seem each and all an easy and sensible adjust- 
ment to Nature and her standards. The absence of an army of 
otnaments gives an impression of spaciousness which is not 
actually here—in these four, six and eight-mat rooms ; and a 
few low tables, some cushions, a flowet vase and kakémono ate 
about the only furnishings that dare the dust. Cleanliness is 
correlative rather than a state that has to be continuously 
sttiven for with brush, broom, and mop. : 

After all, the most important part of a Nipponese house is 
not in it. For the prime pride and glory is the garden. We 
live, indeed, in out gatdens with practically the same pleasure 
and freedom as nesting birds. Herein appears the insistent 
oneness with Nature so characteristic of the Nipponese. To 
the Westerner accustomed all his life to being walled in from 
the outside world, this rare proximity to the wind, the weather, 
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the trees, sun, moon, stars is indeed a precious experience, 

Waking early these fresh summer mornings, we push back 
the amado, ot wooden rain-doors, slide open the glass shohji, ang 
gaze out upon the lushness of green growing things, the cate. 
fully placed stones, the patch of matted grass, and the Winding 
gravelled walks which make up the Japanese garden. It may 
not be a large garden, but the art of the landscaper has seen to 
placing every shrub and bush in such perfect perspective that 
yout limited area seems like a veritable forest glen—and you 
need not be still very sleepy to be so illusioned, either. You 
will tealize the same effect—perhaps enhanced—at night, by 
moon of starlight. The horticultural gem of our particular 
gatden is a maple ttee, at present a bouquet of lacy leaves, in 
the fall a flaming torch of autumn tinted momii. The branches 
brush the corner of the yengawa, or verandah—almost reach into 
the house itself. 

In the eaves a pait of faithful swallows—the ¢subamé so 
beloved by the Nipponese—have built their nest again this 
yeat. Faithful, we say, because the ¢subamé ate supposed to 
come back every year, from their winter flights to distant lands 
to the same summer spot. They add a note of animation to 
the garden, and people the maple tree with their fluttering 
ptesence. To the Nipponese heart, which finds a special joy in 
these small gifts of the gods, the summer visit of the ssubamé is 
a happy harbinger of the flush season of fruits and flowets. 
The swallow is a symbol of summer, and when he leaves, how 
silent and sad becomes his little spot under the eaves! Is it any 
wonder that the Nipponese soul, so sensitive to these small 
manifestations of the world of blossoms and birds, finds a 
wistful wonder in the lives of these summer guests P 

In fact, finding vast beauty in things ordinarily considered 
trivial or commonplace by the material-minded, is the unique 
talent of the Nipponese temperament. At the end of the 
summer, we shall have again our annual o-¢suki-mi—our moon 
viewing parties. Is there any other people on earth to whom 
merely gazing on the moon in the company of friends, 
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composing perhaps a poem in her honour and refreshing them- 
selves with the fruits of the season, offers such a delightful 
prospect of entertainment ? There is also the calm contentment 
of sitting in the garden at night, in ywkata, bare feet resting 
coolly on your ghéa, enjoying the delightful sensation of fresh- 
ness after yout bath ; or listening quietly to the continuous call 
of the kobroghi that very likely have taken up summer quatters 
in the entrance of your house or under the kitchen floor; or 
watching the flicker of fireworks through the hedge of your 
neighbout’s garden as the children gleefully splash the darkness 
with the stars and comets and coloured lights of their hanabi. 
All this may sound very unsensational, but to the initiated even 
these simple summer pleasures have a poignant charm and quiet 
thrill. It is a valuable lesson—this learning from the Nippon- 
ese how to find vast enjoyment in little things. Stumbling 
upon this secret, you feel like a Balboa surveying from a peak 
in Darien a limitless ocean of new delights, or a twentieth 
century Columbus discovering a land of hitherto untouched 
spiritual treasure. 

A noteworthy fact about these homely but wholesome— 
and deeply satisfying—pleasures of the Nipponese is that they 
are not reserved only for the rich or the specially privileged. 
A man may be poor, but only from the point of view of money. 
Perhaps his house is too humble to boast a plot of garden. 
Such being the case, he builds his garden in a tray, ina long low 
eatthernware dish, or in anything at all. Have you not seen 
such examples on the tickety porches of poot houses, even if 
they must share space with the day’s wash? One of these 
summer afternoons, when you have nothing better to do, 
take any densha at all and let it carry you where it will. Quite 
intimately at times the cat approaches houses where the shohys 
are left wide open, revealing kaleidoscopic glimpses of family 
life in the more congested districts. See how often you will 
find, on the second story wash-shed of some crowded dwelling, 
somebody tending pot-plants ot growing flowers. Absolutely 
no force of conditions or circumstances can keep the Nipponese 
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from having his gatden—be it only a sweet-potato vine grow. 
i of a gourd ! 

on Piestlies ih miniature cages—windbells that tinkle musically 
on the summer breeze—a lighted lantern swaying in the evening 
air—such small effects as these compose the subdued tone and 
tempo of the Nipponese temperament as we view it these mid- 
summet evenings. The home, large eg small, tich Of poor, is a 
quiet family haven expressing simplicity, cleanliness, and peace, 
Noise and “nerves” ate quite unknown in these circles. A 
silent undercurrent of consideration for each other is chatacteris- 
tic of the Nipponese family—that, and also a chivalrous spirit of 
self-sacrifice and unselfishness in favour of the welfare of the 
house, for the advancement of all rather than for the egoistic 


interests of one ot two. 


IV 


At school and in the office, in the home, and on the street 
__these are the arenas of human activity where the spectacle of 
character expression is most dramatic and obvious. It is rarely 
that circumstances combine in such a way as to give a foreigner 
the opportunity of meeting and mingling with the people of any 
nationality in all of these clearly-defined milieus. The teacher 
comes and, by necessity, confines himself chiefly to his class- 
room and the campus; the businessman concerns himself pri- 
marily with commerce, trade, promotion, professional inter- 
course ; the home is a little stage of itself, on which the curtain 
is seldom fully drawn for the foreigner, and when it is, he sees 
it only from the sidelines of the audience; and the toutist 
tramps the streets, catching confused, vividly coloured impres- 
sions of all and sundty, but rarely has either the time or the 
inclination to make definite discciminations or do any mental 
cataloguing. 

Therefore we feel particularly grateful to the benevolent 
fate which has opened all of these doors to us at once. That 1s, 
we ate privileged to study with the Nipponese, to work beside 
them in the office, to enter theit homes as a friend—indeed, 
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sometimes as one of the family—and to mix with them in all 
the thousand and one scenes of the public panorama. Perhaps 
the most pleasant part of this active programme are the close- 
ups it affords of the Nipponese £okoro, ot spirit. 

The SeHouSHESS OF Nipponese students in the class-room 
and lecture hall 1s Imptessive and inspiring. Their earnest 
sincerity and will to learn is, consciously or not, an example of 
absolute obedience to one of the great Emperor Meiji’s five 
famous edicts: “ Seek world-wide knowledge in order to build 
Our Imperial foundation brilliantly.” Is there any subject under 
the sun which does not interest the Nipponese student, boy or 
gitl, of the present day? An extremely high value is placed on 
education and cultute, which embraces—unlike the education 
and culture of the one-sided West—both an Oriental and Eu- 
ropean background, thus emerging a satisfying and harmonious 
whole. 

The office teveals that innately Nipponesque attitude toward 
team-work—co-operation, mutual assistance, devotion to the 
cause and loyalty to an ideal. An agreeable atmosphere of 
“oneness ” prevails, giving the worker the idea that he is not 
working alone nor for himself alone, but with others for a pro- 
gressive and creative purpose. An essential urge in man is to 
create ; work is production, but not always creation ; when it is 
not creation, then men become machines. We do not find these 
unhappy human machines in Nipponese office buildings. 
Workets do not tush, scatter, strain and strive. The pace and 
the plan of working is sane and unslavish; and the marvel of it 
is that people get just as much done, with just as much efficiency 
—and certainly more self-satisfaction and contentment out of 
setvice. 

With the continued importation of modern modes (and by 
way of parenthesis, does the word “modern” signify always 
what is most beautiful and best?) itis to be expected—and 
feared—that much in Nippon will change. However, let us 
fervently hope that the Nipponese personality will not be 
materially altered. Judging from past precedent, we may feel 
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tolerably secure in the belief that tradition will continue to 
triumph substantially over revolutionary trends, and that Nippon 
will adhere to her practice of adapting to her needs—trather than 
adopting in toto—such “ modern ” modes as she feels essential 


to keep up with the march of what civilization chooses to term 


“the times.” 
Looking out on out summet-glad gatden as we write these 


lines, catching a glimpse through the yatsudé bushes of a Japa- 
nese lady as she goes by on high ghéta—tot we ate in the midst 
of a summer showet—with her large oiled-paper kara-kasa, we 
cannot help but pray, with a pang at the heart, that such sights 
will never be wholly replaced by hideous goloshes, rubber rain- 
coats, and funereal black umbrellas. After all, why do we speak 
of the “ personality » of a new acquaintance, OL of an old 
friend? It is because—to repeat Webster—of “that which 
makes one human being different from another ; individuality.” 
We do not bother to remark on personality unless it strikes us, 
unless it sets the chords of our hearts sounding in sympathetic 
vibration, unless it attracts or interests us. We do not speak of 
the personality of people who are mediocre or commonplace. 
Now, the personality of Nippon is something vety special 
indeed—something which sets her off in compelling contrast to 
other nations—something which we would like to see preserved 
forever in all its pristine charm. 

In conclusion, there is one other phrase which we often use 
when speaking about people we know. If we can see much of 
them without being bored, if their presence is always a pleasute, 
if they never get tiresome or trite—then we declare they “‘ weat 
well.” This we may say of the Nipponese personality likewise. 
It always has some fresh facet to show us, it is always vivid, 
alive, real ; it always has something new to tell us—and indeed, 
to teach us. In a word, the Nipponese “‘ wear well.” 


- 
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THE GERMAN-SOVIET WAR AND JAPAN 


The sudden flare up of hostilities between Germany and the 
Soviet Union had undoubtedly astonished the world, in spite of the 
fact that it was awate of the recent deadlock in diplomatic relations 
between them. Prior to the German advance, reports emanating from 
London indicated a breakdown in their relations, though Berlin 
denied any worsening of the situation, with the result that the average 
Japanese concluded that Britain was conducting its usual anti-Nazi 
campaign. 

Certain quartets might have correctly guessed the cause of the 
German-Soviet war, but few are acquainted with the authentic details 
leading to it. The general inferences give prominence to the con- 
flicting nature of interests of the two nations and to the prevalence of 
unfriendly relations between them, irrespective of the Non-Aggression 
Pact signed immediately before the start of the current European war 
and repeated affirmations of the two Governments regarding the ex- 
istence of harmonious relations. The truth is that their utterly irrecon- 
cilable ideologies and contradictory political faiths have been always pre- 
venting them from becoming close friends. Strengthening of the Ger- 
man position was regarded as a menace by the Soviet Union, whose 
expansion of political influence was viewed as a source of national 
insecurity by the Third Reich. In view of this mutual suspicion, 
Russia occupied the eastern section of Poland when Germany marched 
into that country, and it annexed Bessarabia following the establishment 
of the Reich control over Rumania. The cry for territorial readjust- 
ment became all the more acute with the submission of the Balkan 
states to Chancellor Hitler, and the Soviet Union resenting the Balkan 
sentiment congratulated Jugoslavia when it vainly took up arms against 
Germany. ; 

It appears that the Third Reich, finding it extremely difficult to 
subdue Britain by Blitzkrieg tactics, resolved to liquidate a eiabr acd 
of Russia from the rear before launching an all-out attack on the British 
Isles. This resulted in the the war on the Soviet Union. It may be 
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mentioned that last year during September and October, Chancello¢ 
Hitler had decided to bring Britain to its knees, and to achieve that 
end, he subjected Great Britain to incessant devastating aerial attacks, 
but failed to accomplish the expected success because of the stubboty 
resistance of the Britons. Since then the United States’ material 
assistance to Britain has been considerably accelerated. 

To all practical purposes Ametica has become involved in the 
European war, and Germany, having come to tegard that the sub. 
mission of Britain will take time, has realized the inevitableness of g 
prolonged warfare, and, with a view to making adequate provision 
against future exigencies, it has found it necessary to acquire the corn 
and cereal supplies of Ukraine as well as the petroleum of the Caucasus 
which are vitally needed in the prosecution of the war. Thetefore, 
herein lies the cause of the German march into Russia. 

It is quite likely that Germany might have felt that the Soviet 
Union would harass its eastern frontier if it failed to make a short work 
of Britain. This is another reason for attacking the Bolshevik strong- 
hold. The detailed circumstances which led to this surprising turn in 
the European war are still shrouded in mystery. It is not known what 
demands Germany had made on the Soviet Union before the outbreak 
of the hostilities, and whether those demands were flatly rejected by 
Premier Stalin. A war is usually preceded by an exchange of demands 
and counter-demands as well as by a complete exhaustion of all con- 
ceivable means to settle differences amicably. The present 
gigantomachy, however, is an exception, despite the fact that Germany 
in the past had often resorted to lightening actions to bring into sub- 
mission a number of smaller European countries. The question now 
uppermost in the mind of everyone is how long Soviet Russia will 
be able to resist the German Wehrmacht. In this connection no one 
seems to be in a position to advance any concrete forecast. 

With the outbreak of the Russo-German hostilities, practically 
the entire Europe has been plunged into new military operations entail- 
ing appalling carnages, while Britain has been provided with a breath- 
ing space to reconstruct its war activities. As London, before this 
unexpected turn, had been unsuccessfully manceuvring to incite the 
Soviet Union against Germany, the ptesent situation must be a great 
relief to the Churchill Government. Moreover, the concentration of 
huge Reich forces on the eastern front has naturally caused a reduction 
in the disposition of troops on the western front, thereby enabling 
Britain to consolidate its resistance against Germany during the 
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temporary fespite. 

The situation is also favourable to 
the ultimate British victory has become 
be of interest to know that as a result of 
States had become somewhat doubtful o 
and that weak confidence was reflected 
sistance to Britain. At one time Americ 
with the Soviet Union in an attempt 
with Germany from behind. 

Encouraged by the unexpected development in the war situation 
Washington will certainly redouble its efforts in dispatching supplies 
to Britain and in strengthening its provocative attitude toward Germany. 
It will carry on the convoying of British vessels on an increased scale 
and will eventually participate in the war, plunging the whole world 
into hostilities. Apart from these likely eventualities, it seems that the 
German-Soviet war will have a far-reaching effect on the European 
war as well as on the general international situation. 

In order to trace the direct effects of the Nazi-Communist clash 
on Japan, it is desirable that due note should be taken of Japan’s treaty 
relations with the Axis Powers and the Soviet Union. Article 3 of the 
Tripartite Treaty among Japan, Germany and Italy is the keynote of 
Axis solidarity. It says that in the event any of the signatories is 
attacked by a country not actually participating in the European war 
or in the Sino-Japanese dispute, the other signatories shall aid the said 
contracting party by every possible means, political, economic and 
military. Article 5 stipulates that the provisions of Article 3 shall 
not affect in any way the political relations that may exist between any 
of the contracting parties and the Soviet Union. Therefore, it is per- 
fectly clear that in case any one of the signatories is attacked by the 
Soviet Union, the other signatories are not bound to come to its help. 

Article 1 of the Russo-Japanese Neutrality Pact provides that 
both parties shall respect the integrity and inviolability of each othet’s 
territory, and Article 2 guarantees that, in case one party becomes an 
object of a third nation’s military operations, the other party shall 
observe neutrality during the entire period of such hostilities. Con- 
sequently, it is evident that the Tripartite Treaty cannot be invoked 
in requesting Japan to aid Germany at this moment against Soviet 
Russia. Though the provisions of both the agreements are of a dif- 
ferent nature, they obviously preclude Japan’s entrance into the 
European war as a sequel to the Russo-Getman conflict. In fact, 


Ametica whose confidence in 
further deep-rooted. It may 
the Balkan débécle, the United 
f British Prospects in the war 
On its continued material as- 
@ even planned a rapprochement 
to foment Bolshevik trouble 
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Japan, because of its treaty obligations, is doubly protected from either 
siding with Germany or going against Russia. So, the maintenance 
of neutrality by Japan will no doubt be recognized as honouring its 
pledges. ; a 

On the other hand, we may have to take into account the EXisting 
international situation in deciding whether these two treaties are 
to be observed as they are; and yet we should not forget that inter. 
national fidelity insists on our rigid observance of them. Indeed, a 
subtle difference exists between the two pacts: while the three-Power 
alliance sanctions Japanese assistance to Germany or Italy when these 
two nations ate attacked by a third country, the neutrality agreement 
is designed to keep Japan off from siding with German military opera- 
tions against Soviet Russia, whether they be provoked or unprovoked, 
The former treaty assigns Japan a dynamic duty, whereas the latter a 
static one. This apparent difference between them should never be 
overlooked. 

Because of these observations, I am liable to be accused of lacking 
in elastic judgment ; but my views are not without precedents. During 
the last World War Italy, which was a signatory to the Triple Alliance 
between itself, Germany and Austria, declared that, as the war was 
provoked by Austria’s attack on Serbia, it was not bound to come to 
the aid of Austria, and thus it declined to stand by its Allies, later 
participating in the wat on the side of France. 

It will, therefore, be dangerous to rely upon the spirit underlying 
a treaty, ignoring its phraseology. The German-Soviet war has evident- 
ly spurred America to expand its assistance to Britain, and there is a 
strong possibility that Washington may be involved in the European 
conflict. In view of this delicate situation, Japan may be required to 
make a careful review of its obligations to the Axis Powers as envisaged 
in the Tripartite Treaty, and in that case the clause which determines 
a third Power attack on an Axis partner will be the criterion in formulat- 
ing its attitude toward Germany and Italy. 

—Kisaburo Yokota (The Kaizo, July, 1941)! 


REVIVAL SPIRIT 


Not very long ago a friend who had been studying oil painting 
in France for some yeats called on me and said that he had become 
sceptical about his possibilities as an artist. I do not ascribe his con- 
fession to the decline of his creative power, but rather to a “ healthy 
pe ee ee oe 


1 Kisaburo Yokota is professor of international law at Tokyo Imperial University. 
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scepticism.” I wonder if an artist in Europe has ever cared to kno 
w 


Present level. I dare say, most 


A beginner j 

ful about his artistic faculty : he is only blindly a Na a 

time ; he never pauses to reflect what social and geographi or some 
Spares phical environ- 

ments fostered the art of oil painting, what human race Otiginated it 

and what peculiar traits had the races which absorbed it and handed it 

over to posterity. 

Japan has assimilated oil paintin 
appear to have improved the art in any way. Certainly our artists 
must have mastered the technique fairly well, and yet it is to be. 
regretted that there are no suitable environments in Japan to insure 
the art’s improvement. In a Japanese house oil paintings are ill- 
suited. We are often at a loss to find attractive spots to hang them. 
Those having European rooms in their houses hang them on the walls. 

Apropos of this there is nothing so incongruous as a Western-style 
room attached to a Japanese house of wood and paper. It presents a 
disagreeable sight—it is an indication of the owner’s low taste. One 
does not feel quite at ease in it, and so no Japanese is inclined to live 
in a Ruropean room—a mere ornamental adjunct. The sitting room 
in a Japanese house is the place where the family members dine to- 
gether, talk together and indulge in pastimes together to maintain a 
pleasant atmosphere. Such an influence never prevails in a room 
where one cannot squat down and make himself quite at home. In 
fact, a Western-style room seldom exists in a place where metallic 
objects and hard wood predominate. Ina Japanese house, since oil 
paintings are put up in a place that is isolated from the daily life of 
the occupants, they are things of no importance—nay, dispensable 
atticles in our home life. 

Japanese home life is now full of contradictions of which the use 
of a European room is one. Indeed, the home life represents a 
medley of mutually incongruous things. Objects typically Japanese 
are gradually disappearing from it, while things introduced from 
Western countries are being unintelligently Japanized. To be sure, 
cha-no-yu, ot the tea cult, still remains a refined taste of our intellectuals, 
but it has lost some of its fundamentals. Tables and chairs on straw 
mats are no longer eye-sores to the Japanese. The omelette is now 
more familiar to our children than the once popular samago-yakt 


g; but Japanese paintings do not 
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(Japanese style fried eggs). Foreign clothes and foreign food now in 
vogue in our country are not genuine ones, although, for the most 
part, they have been nationalized, at least in the manner in which they 
are worn or eaten. 

The so-called double mode of life that has long been a problem 
among our intellectuals still exists. We have not yet fully digested 
what we have introduced from Occidental countries. Many of us 
have been oblivious of the fact that Western culture has not been 
made overnight. We have grafted it badly on the fabric of our 
own culture. Without probing into the spirit, we have superficially 
studied Western civilization and many of its products. This has been 
particularly the case with our professional circles. Artists, musicians, 
architects and artisans, all have adopted Western techniques without 
digesting them. 

Thus our own culture has become confused, and an indescribable 
combination of both cultures has been formed, spurring the general 
urge for a double mode of life. 

The works of some of our artists are certainly beautiful to look 
at, but they are mere daubs by the side of those of first-class European 
artists. True, a few Japanese have made names in Europe, and yet 

-by perusing their works one will notice that they have not only blind- 

ly adopted Western technique, but also a considerable degree of its 
originality. I have often heard a Europe-trained artist regret that 
he finds it impossible to paint a picture as good as those painted by 
him while abroad. This is, however, nothing surprising, for an oil 
painting is scen to good advantage only among those environments 
where the art thrives or is likely to be fostered. 

By speaking like this, I may appear to be addicted to the habit of 
disparaging everything Western. But let it be understood that I am 
only stressing the necessity of re-examining all things Western that 
have entered into our home life at this moment when we are trying to 
create a new culture of our own. A rigid control of spiritual and 
artistic imports will do more harm than good to our culture; but it 
will reveal the paucity of our culture in a magnified form to welcome 
everything Western indiscriminately. We shall do well to find out 
what has brought into our country so many cheap cultural fineries 
before we launch a cry for the renovation of our culture. 

It is to be congratulated, however, that there has developed a 
general tendency to make much of our ancient culture. Yet to give 
up Western painting altogether and develop Japanese painting only 
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should not be considered in accord with the s 
sance. It will, as far as this art is concetn 
materials and techniques that would be helpful to turn out e SU 
works in harmony with our national environments Thi i. svuageenss 
with Japanese painting too, : S holds good 

The cry for renovation is now wi : 
backed eS action. This is due ss but it has not yet been 


ur conservatism. ‘The peo 
confuse consetvatism with prudence and ctiticize vigorous pro ea 
men as being foolhardy or at least thoughtless. Let it be ac a 


that the so-called shuhgn, or the wisdom of the masses ended the life 
of many of our spiritual pioneers in the latter part of the Toku awa 
Shogunate. In fact, it was this wisdom that killed Christ. . 


—Hidémi Kon (The Chisei, July, 


A STUDY OF LATIN AMERICAN POLICY 


President Roosevelt of America in his fireside 
emphasized the prolongation of the current national emergency and 
expressed the nation’s determination to defend the Western Hemi- 
sphere. He also demanded the “freedom of the seas,” but avoided 
saying anything in connection with the repeal of the Neutrality Act— 
a step which had been earnestly advocated by Secretary of State Cor- 
dell Hull, Sectetary of the Navy Knox and Secretary of War Stimson. 
Whether his chat be interpreted as a prelude to Ametica’s participation 
in the Eutopean war is difficult to predict ; but no one can deny that 
it had been motivated by political considerations. The President’s 
declaration of hemispheric policy makes room for the strengthening 
of American pressure on Central and South American countries. 

It is generally known that the development of the natural re- 
sources of Latin America has so far been almost exclusively under- 
taken by British and American capital. It is, therefore, natural that 
the Latin nations should desire to liberate themselves from the clutch 
of Anglo-American capitalism, especially at this time when order has 
been established in their respective areas and when they are trying to 
exploit their resources by means of their own efforts. In other words, 
they are trying to create a culture of their own in their part of the 
world. But, being confronted with irremovable outside pressure, they 
seem to be vacillating whether to submit to the domineering influence 
of Britain and the United States or to revolt against that influence to 
put an end to Anglo-American capitalism at one stroke. It is likely 
St a cae a Ma ela gy aca sees oe ORM SCA RAEI 


Pitit of cultural renais- 
ed, suffice to utilize such 


1941)! 


chat on May 27 


1 Hidémi Kon, professor at Meiji University, is a literary man of note. 
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that, with a view to gradually eliminating Anglo-American domina- 
tion, they will introduce radical labout and agricultural innovations 
similar to those in operation in Mexico. 

The first impression one fecelves 1n seeing 4 Latin American 
country is that it resembles a colony without a mother country, 
Although its status is quite different from those of Korea, Formosa, 
French Indo-China, British Malaya and the Netherlands Rast Indies, 
yet it has something in common with these acre It not very 
long ago that Latin American countries secure t ies in ependence 
either from Spain or Portugal. Coupled with this fact their population 
limit which is hampering the growth of agrarian development and the 
infant conditions of the industries which are being financed by foreign 
industrial interests, tend to show that these nations have not yet got 
tid of factors common among the colonies. Indeed, the weakest point 
of every Latin American country is the Spatseness of its population 
which accounts for the miserable conditions of the people, many of 
whom barely manage to keep their body and soul together, while 
foreign capitalists, holding vast tracts of land, invariably reside in 
clover. The commercial and industrial life of Latin America is mainly 
under the grip of British, American and Italian capitalists, with the 
result that the organization of its economic structure has become 
inadequate, giving rise to plutocratic practices affecting the life of the 
limited number of middle class people. 

Both British and American capitalists take advantage of the weak 
points of Latin American nations where Jews ate finding safe place to 
live in. During my official stay in Chile on one occasion I was told 
by the American envoy to that country that America had lent too 
much money to the South Americas. I think that his judgment was 
quite correct. It was America which became greatly embarrassed 
when its funds were frozen in Latin countries during the economic 
depression. It is likely that Latin countries will remain reeling undet 
a heavy burden of foreign loans for some time, because their indus- 
tries have so far been of simple nature subject to the influence of the 
economic conditions of other countries. For example, coffee of Brazil 
and other equatorial countries in South Ametica, copper and nitre of 
Chile, wheat of Argentine and sugar of Peru, all these products rely 
on foreign conditions. In view of this economic dependence, all 
Latin American countries are developing a variety of industries instead 
of restricting their activities to selected enterprises, and yet theit 
national economy is far from stable. Obviously like the last World 
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War, the present European war is Providing economic b 
countries. The position of world economy after i enente to these 
the wat cannot be forecast with accuracy. since st termination of 
under which it is being waged are quite 3 € Citcumstances 
prevailed in the last World War. 
America, on account of its all- 
cally buying goods far beyond the limits of actual requi : 
directly strengthening the operation of economic ee in- 
Axis nations, and is making every endeavour to. win sa pees the 
nations in consequence of a p wee tae Latin 


ossible amazing ch i : 

3 % : ange in _ 
national situation after the end of the current Eiisee cs ar se 
é ; : 7 s 
Latin countries have to depend on agriculture and stock-farming oe 


the maintenance of their national economies and ate compelled to seek 

markets for their products in Europe, they are not in a position to 

continue supplying goods to the United States in abundance though 
> 


for the present they may be rejoicing over the large-scale tradin 
activities with America. 8 


Out aid to Britain policy, is franti- 


As regards the mining industry, those enterprises under the con- 
trol of British and American concessions yield to them only a limited 
income in the shape of concession taxes, wages and carriage, while the 
greater part of the profit goes to the pocket of British and American 
capitalists, who are likely to retain their control for a long time. 
Therefore, it is absolutely necessary for Latin American countries to 
seek foreign markets, diversifying at the same time their industries to 
safeguard against adverse repercussions of a probable world-wide 
economic depression. - Evidently all Latin countries realize that their 
national life will be imperilled if they participate in the European war, 
yielding to American persuasion which takes shelter behind the so- 
called policy of joint defence of the Western Hemisphere and a far- 
fetched interpretation of the Monroe Doctrine. In fact, inwardly they 
appear to be extremely embarrassed by this move of America. It is 
to be regretted that some of them have already submitted to American 
pressure and have started, obviously against their will, co-operating 
with the United States by seizing vessels under the flags of the Axis 
nations. 

It appears that Latin American countries, adhering to their policy 
in the last World War, are more inclined to observe neutrality in case 
of hostilities extending to the New World. According to general 
assumption, it is largely in the northern part of Latin America that the 
United States holds a predominant position, while British influence is 
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mostly concentrated in southern countries. It may be noted that in 
the past trouble has frequently occurred between Brazil and Argentine, 
America siding with the former and Britain with the latter. Now 
that the United States is determined to cast its lot with Britain, it 
would be worth while to note what changes occur in the influence of 
these two democtatic nations in Latin America and what attitude the 
latter will take toward them, particularly when Latin nations are credit. 
ed with democratic nationalism. — 

Significantly enough, the realization of a solidarity among the 
Latin nations is being advocated due to the existence of common 
language, religion and customs. Despite inter-country feuds some 
time resulting in war, these nations are always ready to stand and act 
together in case of common peril. This shows that the spirit of Latin 
solidarity is fervently cherished by them. Furthermore, they have 
similar types of legislations regarding customs tariff, trade control and 
immigration policy as well as reverential attachments toward the 
cultural achievements of their ancestors. All these indicate that they 
are aspiring to form a new culture based on Latin culture and a racial 
union having that culture as its core. Although this ideal of the Latin 
American nations is outwardly similar to the concept of the Monroe 
Doctrine, in reality, however, it represents a solidarity far more indis- 
soluble than the union envisaged in the Monroe Doctrine. 

It is quite evident that Latin American countries have not the 
least regard for America which is materially prosperous and destitute 
of traditions. Their present submission to the United States is due to 
their economic dependence on Uncle Sam. Their attitude toward 
Britain is considerably different from that toward America, and it will 
undergo a sweeping change in the event ofa downfall of the British 
Empire. America is now strenuously impressing upon them the 
necessity of establishing a common front against the Axis Powets, 
telling them that the menace of the totalitarian states is fast approach- 
ing. In fact, the so-called menace has been created by Ametica 
because of its aid-to-Britain policy unrelishable to Latin countries 
which have correctly realized the senselessness of participating in an 
obviously losing game at the expense of their national safety. Besides, 
the current European wat, being one between races other than theit 
own, is deterring them from joining the Anglo-American camp. 

—Tetsuichiro Miyaké (The Latin-America Kenkyu, June, 1941) 


Fett, as en, OE ee 


1 Tetsuichito Miyaké was till recently Minister to Chile. 
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THE LoRE OF THE CHINESE LuTE; 
Ideology. By R. H. van Gulik, Ph. D. The §. 
Tokyo, 1949. pp. 224. 12.00 yen. 


Dr. van Gulik, Japanese Secretary of the Netherlands Leeati 
Tokyo, has gained great honour as one of the foremost world-stv ie 
of Chinese history and culture, and in the present volume sade a 
siderably to his repute by his evaluation of the cultural si seca OE 
the ch’in, the lute of antique China, the inseparablecompanion of th 
Chinese man of letters which became the symbol of the tasteful liane 
of the literary life and the indispensable ornament of his library, even 
though the average literati could but rately find leisure to learn ‘i play 
it. 


An Essay in Cin 
ophia University Press, 


In the opinion of the ancient Chinese philosophers, music was not 
intended to be a pleasure or a diversion from the cates of the world 
but a means of perfecting the character of the individual, regulating 
the administration of the State and manifesting Heaven. With the 
tise of popular music (mainly under foreign influences) this traditional 
aspect of music centred on the ch’in and developed under the influence 
of Taoism and (despite the anti-foreignism of the original tradition) 
by Buddhism. Still, while the ch’in repertoire thus varied in different 
ages under these varying influences, it is true, as is shown incidentally 
by Dr. van Gulik’s analysis of the subjects of the airs for the ch’in, that 
the theme of the largest class of these airs is Taoistic and relates to the 
Taoist conception of a mystic journey to an earthly or heavenly paradise, 
other prevalent themes being the lives of the Confucian sages, versions 
of poems set to music, descriptions of natural beauty and the praise of 
the serenity of the literary life with Buddhist themes taking a negligible 
place. 

By his translations of a selection of the sources Dr. van Gulik shows 
the attitude of the governing class and the philosopher toward music 
in general and the ch’in in particular through the long course of China’s 
history. Not the least important part of this present volume ate the 
able translations of various extracts selected from the abundant source- 
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matetial, special treatises on the lute being frequent from about the 
commencement of the Christian era Still all these are so rare that of 
the more than two hundred Chinese and Japanese books quoted, mote 
than half seem to be unknown to European students of Far Eastern 
culture. Of these translations, the first extract from Ying Shao (2nd 
century A. D.) gives the orthodox Confucian conception while further 
extracts from the C/’en (early 14th century), Yang Piao-cheng (16th 
century), the Wu-chih-chai-ch’in-pu (1721), Cheng Yiin-chi (18th century) 
and a large number of smaller extracts and anecdotes give details of 
the ch’in technique and the ch’in ideology. 

Further, in this well-rounded volume Dr. van Gulik explains the 
complicated nature of the touch and finger technique and the symbolic 
associations of the lute and its music, with the crane, plum-blossoms, 
pine-trees and the sword. . 

The study of the Chinese lute in Japan dates from the arrival of the 
Ming refugee, the Zen monk Hsin-yueh (Shin’etsu), in 1677. Though 
Dr. van Gulik leaves it an open question as to whether the Chinese lute 
was played before that time, the present reviewer Is inclined to the 
opinion that it was not. Chinese lutes there were, and are, but mainly 
in collections of curios. The oldest extant ch’in air, “‘ Orchard in the 
Ravine,” was also found in Japan in a copy made by the philosopher 
Sorai Ogiu (1666-1728) allegedly from a Chinese manuscript of A. D. 
590. But the probability is that what was referred to in chronicles 
and novels as the “kin” was anything else but the ch’in. Still, under 
the tuition of Shin’etsu,as Dr. van Gulik shows, a considerable “ Lute 
Association” (quite on the Chinese model of associations of ch’in 
initiates) grew up, though most of the members must have been but 
madiocre performers. Playing the Chinese lute became a craze around 
the end of the eighteenth century, and then slowly the ctaze passed. 

In reviewing such a work on the music of China, one. cannot 
but lament that so little has been done (and that little in so decidedly 
amateurish a manner) in the way of showing to the West the place of 
music in Japanese culture. 

A further desirability, or necessity, becomes evident from a perusal 
of this book—the need (as Dr. van Gulik points out on page 104) for 
a list of standard English translations of Chinese technical terms of 
aesthetic criticism and appreciation. Doubly necessary is this in Japan, 
as such words varied considerably in meaning in different ages. Not 
only were they used often with a completely different connotation from 
what they had in China, but also what is more confusing is that the 
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apanese who used them, as in poeti Se 
sean to realize this difference, ie ee oats Revert 
employed them in that meaning they had acquired ne the Chinese 
before going into the vagaties of Japanese terms of aesth Japan, Still 
tion, the first need is to have made cleat the force such etic apprecia- 
Chinese criticism. And for thattask we should suppos Aiiiee had in 
is uniquely fitted. Pose Dr. van Gulik 
Perhaps no further praise of the volume | 
An able piece of research work in a direction j 
to begin a study, interestingly presented (i 
infelicity of phtase to remind us that Dr. van Gulik is not pees 
English speaker),.enough has been said, we believe, to show ae 
thorough study of the book will amply repay all those interested in the 
music of the Far East or indeed all those interested in what Dr. van 
Gulik would include under the term “ connoisseurship,” 


ying before us is needed, 
n which few ate qualified 
N spite of an occasional 


Nippon SonrAku SHI GAISETSU (HISTORY oF JAPANESE 
VILLAGES). By Takéo Ono. The Iwanami Shoten, Tokyo. pp. 483. 
2.30 yen. 

There is now an increasingly active study of the history of our 
farming villages, the vital importance of which has long since been 
realized by our scholars, and a study of the history of our social economy, 
folklore and village geography which are closely related to it has 
also been taken up with great enthusiasm by many. Numerous newly 
discovered data have been made public by them, and magazines dealing 
with these studies have been published one after another. 

Professor Ono, author of this book, is one of the authorities on 
these subjects. This work is written in a plain style rather than in a 
learned way, and makes interesting reading for the general reading 
public, as the author claims. It consists of six chapters. The first 
chapter represents-a study of the change of the political force that has 
been controlling our rural villages from time immemorial, which were, 
in ancient times, self-governing bodies of the natives based on strong 
class consciousness, and later came to be controlled first by the Imperial 
Court and then by the Shogunates. The author graphically gives an 
outline of the actual conditions of the villages during these periods. . 

The ancient Japanese word representing our villages in prehistoric 
ages was Furé ot Mura which latter is still retained. One theory 
holds that Furé is a corruption of the ancient Korean word “ puri” ot 
“ puhru.” 
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The author explains the process of development of our unique 
national structure as follows : 


First of all, several different races came over from different ditec- 
tions and settled in this land. They formed their respective communi- 
ties here and there throughout the country, gradually assimilated the 
aborigines around them as well as their customs, later gave up: their 
original community system, ie. the racial system, and adopted the 
so-called large family system, each unit of which had its own chieftain 
called ‘Muragimi,” of village-head (this term had been retained in 
some remote parts of the country until recent years). The Emperor 
Jimmu and several successive Emperors subjugated these chieftains and 
pacified the natives under their rule, and paved the way for the con- 
struction of our incomparable national mechanism with the Yamato race 
as its nucleus. In fact, this was a stupendous task to which the Imperial 
Court had had to devote itself for many centuries. 


On the formation of a centralized State, the Imperial Court assigned 
some of the posts of the “‘ Kunino Miyatsuko,” or provincial governor- 
ships, to nobles of Imperial blood and the rest to the most capable of 
the aboriginal chieftains, and appointed influential natives as the 
“« Agata Nushi,” or prefectural governors, and the “ Inaghi,” or village- 
heads—a very intelligent way of native-pacification. Finding these 
provincial forces to become gradually recalcitrant, as their influence 
increased, the central administration or the Imperial Court was greatly 
perturbed, and the Emperor Kohtoku cattied out the famous political 
teform known as the Reform of the Taika era (645-649 A.D.). He 
modelled the country’s new legal system on that of China in this reform, 
without fully taking into consideration the actual circumstances in the 
provinces, with the unfortunate result that the agricultural production 
of the country failed to keep pace with the increase of the population, 
and the agricultural village system in effect so far had to dissolve itself 
and give way to the “ Shohyén seido,” or the manorial system, about 

the middle of the Heian Period, the establishment of which system was, 
in essence, a revival ina new form of the provincial forces existing before 
the said reform, which was facilitated by a marked dwindling of the 
power of the central government. This new system caused a rivalry 
between the influential families in the provinces. It was based on a 
non-interchange economic system or a system in which mutual economic 
assistance between the manors was impracticable. In these days 
agriculture and handicraft were carried on, hand in hand, in the same 
manor. Owing to the absence of economic interchange between one 
manor and another, no town made any material development in these 
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days. Indeed, only the residential 
office of each manor formed what 
manorial system was only an embr 
downfall of the Ashikaga régime, the m ; 
a crude feudal system a was pi eeaierrts en in pate by 
Shogunate, which held all castle-lords, or Daimyo aa oe 
its control. In the days of this régime, the villa ; eee under 
; > ge administration in 
the territory of each lord was conducted largely at his own dis teti 
yet some remnants of the old village system were still in ideaten ae 
remote interior points of the country. Thus, our rural villaces one 
a political complexion varying with the shifting of the eines sha 
power over them, and gradually lost their peculiar qualities or ae 
developed by special local conditions, and were finally taken into the 
system of the central government. 

The second chapter handles the origin of our villages, their various 
forms and internal organization as well as the manner of their develop- 
ment, giving relevant numerical data, 

The third chapter deals with the collective life of the farmers— 
the most important aspect of the structure of our villages. It is of 
absorbing interest to see how a village has developed from a mere mass 
of people of the same race to a community of people of neighbourly 
relations, and how they came to live an economically and socially col- 
lective life. 


quarters around the administrative 
has a semblance of town. The 
yo of our feudal System. On the 


The author tells in a very entertaining way how the primitive 
Japanese village grew up into an organized rural community based 
on the large family system, and points out the facts that the formation 
of a collective working system in each rural community has become an 
imperative necessity, what an intimate relationship there is between 
a Japanese tutelary deity and the village in which it stands, that, in 
Japan, ptivate land-ownership and land communization system have 
developed hand in hand, that the “ usufract” on arable land which 
had developed from this apparently inconsistent phenomenon had 
been retained until recent ages, that a general tendency had arisen for 
evety village to refuse the immigration of farmers belonging to other 
villages in order to maintain the firm union of its inhabitants, and that 
there had grown up a law and custom of prohibiting or disapproving 
intermarriage with a veiw to maintaining the purity of the blood of its 
inhabitants or to strengthening the combination of the people carrying 
on the same line of business or forming a distinct social class together, 
etc.,etc. The author gives numerous examples of the above phenomena. 
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The fourth chapter deals with the sees eee = the 

interchange of cultural ena oe village and another, and 
i itants of the same . 

also The ae deals with the renovation of - ae system 
after the Meiji Restoration, stating how the gee eas : acing a 
Tokugawa régime have been transformed po se : ce son y 
and socially since the beginning of the said ae under 2 a oe fe) 
the principle governing our post-Restoration nee nm age 
system) has been remodelled on the village eh em iene Lae ee 
instance, the change in the mode of payment ap pay ie eee O 
that in curtency which had been started in the days o : . ugawa 
Shogunate has been consummated at a stroke after the Res en 
It does not appear, however, that our old village papeien be 
mentally renovated immediately after the eg ae ae 
characteristic features have been left untouched, ne e 2 . ance, 
the five-men-group system called “Yui” which use : oe ae 
of our agricultural forces in the time of the a . g 
tetained in the face of the diverse economic and social changes after 
as ee prermciren which is entitled “ Sonraku Seikatsu Eadie 
Ten Considerations of Rural Villages, comprises the results of t nae es 
and inquiries the author has made during his trips ee t : eee 
try for the last twenty years as well as other special data, an 2 n : y 
of great historical value but also of irresistible interest to the et. 
The history of our villages being, in a sense, a oar caw iy ie 
political, social and economic history and folklore, t is boo ae 
a lot of useful matter for reference to practical men interested in the 
problems of our rural districts as well as to earnest students of Japanese 
history including those of our local customs. 


Nippon Kaset No Kiso (BASIC OF HARMONY IN ‘JAPANESE 
Music). By Dr. Shohei Tanaka. The Sohghen-sha Press, Tokyo. 
2.J0 yen. . 

The harmony in Japanese music Dr. Tanaka refers to in this book 
is the application of the common chord or triad, which is the basis 
of Western music, to Japanese music in such a way as not to affect 
the characteristics of the musical scale; in other words, without west- 
ernizing it in the least. Japanese music has so far lacked this chord. 
The gagaku, the Japanese court-music, has a fairly complicated harmony, 
but this is something essentially different from the harmony under 
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review, it being only a variety of the fifth chor 
composers now-a-days are endeavourin 
national music by applying their know] 
only a superficial and theoretical know 
attempt to apply the theory on which 
has had the unfortunate result of d 
music and turning Japanese music int 
nese music nor Western,—into a mel 
Japanese nor Western listeners. 


dharmony. Our modern 
& to create a new Japanese 
edge of Western music, often 
ledge, to our music, and their 
Western music is based to ours 
estroying the scale of Japanese 
© something that is neither Japa- 
ody which is pleasing neither to 


The fundamental difference between Western music and ours lies 
in the position of the leading-note, which is essential in establishing 
the tonic ot key-note. It is only in Western music and Japanese that 
the leading-note is fully established ; this is the case neither in Chinese, 
Indian nor in South Sea music. Our music is, therefore, decidedly 
supetior to other Oriental music in this respect. It is to be noted, 
however, that the position of this note in Japanese music is different ; 
in Japanese music it is one whole tone under the tonic, while in European 
music it is one semitone under the tonic, this resulting from the fact 
that, while Western music has a diatonic scale, outs is a pentatonic 
scale. Our students of Western music, ignorant of this fundamental 
difference, suppose that the leading-note should always be one semitone 
under the tonic, and accordingly use the triad in that position, there- 
by producing not very melodious results. Dr. Tanaka has devised a 
method of using the triad with the leading-note invariably kept one 
whole tone under it. 

Another important point that shouldnot beoverlooked is thatalthough 
both Japanese and Western music are based on different scales, they 
have one common characteristic, each of them hasa dominant (the fifth 
ot the cho in Japanese music) and a subdominant (the fourth or kaku 
in Japanese music) in addition to the tonic (which corresponds to 
the yw in our music). The Western scale, both major and minor, 
consists of these three basic notes each with a triad. By inserting a 
leading-note for the tonic and the subdominant and adding a triad 
to each of the three basic notes, Dr. Tanaka has created a new Japanese 
scale, as the fruits of fifty years of study and research in both Japanese 
and Western music. This brilliant achievement will, we believe, add 
to Japanese music the depth and richness it has heretofore lacked owing 
to the absence of successful harmonization ; his work will undoubtedly 
be found helpful to our composers and materially contribute to the 
creation and development of a new national music. 
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June 16 The Board of Informa- 
tion announces: “ Although the work 
for demarcation of the frontier be- 
tween Manchoukuo and the People’s 
Republic of Mongolia on the spot 
was begun in September, 1940, 1n 
accordance with the Togo-Molotov 
agreement, it met technical difficulties 
unforeseen by both parties and the 
approach of severe winter left no 
choice but to suspend the work. 
However, having decided to continue 
the work with the coming of spring, 
the representatives of Manchoukuo 
and the Republic of Mongolia have 
met in conference at Chita since May 
28, and succeeded in eliminating com- 
pletely the above-mentioned techni- 
cal difficulties. Both parties, there- 
fore, decided to begin the work of 
demarcation from June 27.” 

President Wang Ching-wei arrives 
in Kobe by the N.Y.K. liner Yawata 
Maru today amid the welcome of 
many distinguished persons both of 
official and civilian circles. On land- 
ing, the party motors to the Kohshi- 
yén Hotel; the route is lined with 
many Japanese and Chinese wel- 
comets. 

The 212 delegates to the first gen- 
eral meeting of the Central Co-opera- 
tive Council of the National Service 
Association discuss means to bring 
about a condition permitting all sub- 
jects to contribute toward the estab- 
lishment of the highly-geared de- 
fence State. This session lasts for 
five days. 

June 17 President Wang Ching- 


wei of the National Government of 
China arrives in Tokyo this morning 
A rousing welcome is extended te 
the distinguished visitor from Nan- 
king. He is welcomed on Tokyo Sta- 
tion platform by Premier Prince Fu- 
mimato Konoye, Foreign Minister 
Yosuké Matsuoka, War Minister Hi- 
déki Tohjo, and many other high 
officials. Automobiles from the 
Foreign Office take the visiting Chief 
Executive and his suite to the Chi- 
nese Embassy. In the afternoon, 
President Wang enters Kasumigaséki 
detached palace as a state guest be- 
fore he meets His Majesty the Em- 
peror. 

Chikayuki Akagi, Deputy Commis- 
sioner of Police of the Shanghai 
Municipal Council, is shot to death 
by two Chinese gunmen at about 
8:30 a.m. today at the corner of Yu 
Yuen Road and Tifeng Road, west 
Shanghai, while passing there in an 
automobile. Hit by seven bullets in 
his head, chest, abdomen and left 
arm, Akagi died at 9:40 a.m. from 
loss of blood. The two gunmen are 
caught by police. 

June 18 Anannouncement by the 
Board of Information concerning the 
decision of the Japanese Government 
to discontinue negotiations with the 
Netherlands East Indies and to recall 
Special Envoy Kenkichi Yoshizawa 
from Batavia is released. Simultane- 
ously Yasushi Ishii, director of the 
Third Department of the Board, is- 
sued a statement. 

President Wang Ching-wei who 
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spent the first night of his so} i 
Tokyo at the corto den 
palace last night leaves there at 11: 
a.m. for the Imperial Palace in i. 
tomobile. At the main portico fi 
the Imperial Palace he is met by Hi 
Majesty the Emperor. Then His 
Imperial Majesty introduced Het Ma- 
jesty the Empress to President Wan 
Theit Imperial Majesties dine oie 
the nation’s guest in the Hoh-mei 
Hall. President Wang leaves the 
Palace at 1:20 p.m. His Imperial 
Majesty sends His Imperial Highness 
Prince Mikasa to the Kasumigaséki 
detached palace with an Imperial 
message to the head of China in the 
afternoon. After seeing off His Im- 
perial Highness, President Wan 
leaves the detached palace for dhe 
Chinese Embassy at 4 p.m. 

Despite efforts of Kenkichi Yoshi- 
zawa, chief of the Japanese economic 
mission, to reach an understanding 
with the Governor-General of the 
Netherlands East Indies, the negotia- 
tions finally come to a close. The 
failure of the parley is said to be due 
to differences in policy since Japan 
became a member of the Tripartite 
Pact and the Netherlands is at war 
with Germany. The Batavia Goy- 
ernment emphasizes that it wishes 
to continue friendly relations with 
Japan despite the fact that the two 
countries are unable 
understanding. een 

Desire to thank Japan for her sup- 
port and to consult with Japanese 
leaders on co-operation between 
Japan and China is the reason for the 
visit here of President Wang Ching- 
ie ee aes he says in a statement 

ued in hi i i 
the Executive Cosa. euiceud 

Sadao Iguchi, First Secretary of 
the Japanese Embassy, Washington, 
calls on Maxwell M. Hamilton, chief 


of the division of Far Eastern Affairs 


of the State D 

friendly action tecaecii and tees 
piles egarding Japan i 
Pplying the ban on oil shi 
i the eastern coast eee 

une I 1 
xs here a ooeth complete restoration 
‘a set Japan and China 
peace in China will ook = ein 
by persistent efforts of ‘a sae 
Goverment backed 1 the National 
ates the Japanese seine hte a 
ed by Premier Pri ays 
see in an address he ee pe 
a welcome ban i i 
‘a President Wane Chagoo aa 

S party at th ie = 
pectihee toni Pealchs Jac 

Japanese are experienc j 
able secoaveatiiee inde ae bon 
cigners’ Travel Control Law iden 
May 7 in Malaya. The business of 
Japanese commercial firms is prac- 
tically suspended. Cibiesuinn: fo 
instance, to Japan take two an 
ae is nothing for Japanese to do 
ad ae there, says a cable from 

Reaffirming Japan’s foreign poli 
cag revolves with the Se eae 

act as its axis, Yasushi Ishii, chief 
of the Third Department of the Board 
of Information, declares Japan should 
proceed along the road indicated by 
the Imperial Rescript granted by His 
Majesty the Emperor on the occasion 
of the signing of the Tripartite Pact, 
in a speech at a session of the Central 
Co-operative Council before 207 
delegates from all parts of the coun- 
try, at the headquarters of the Nation- 
al Service Association. 

A dinner given today in honout of 
President Wang Ching-wei of the 
National Government, Nanking, at 
Premier Konoye’s official residence 
was most pleasing to the honour 
guest in that the host, Prince Kono- 
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ye, is the very person whose first 
formal statement issued in connec- 
tion with the China affair confirmed 
President Wang in his idea of starting 
a peace movement. 

June 20 The Cabinet makes a move 
looking to the eventual incorporation 
of the natives of Formosa in the 
Japanese people. This is a decision 
to establish volunteer military service 
in the island, which entered the 
Japanese empire as a result of the 
1894-95 Sino-Japanese Wat. ; 

Reaffirming that the China policy 
decided on last autumn at the Im- 
petial Conference remains unaltered, 
War Minister Hidéki Tohjo urges 
further collaboration with the Nan- 
king Government for early restora- 
tion of peace in East Asia, in a 
speech at a luncheon in honour of 
President Wang Ching-wei, at his 
official residence. 

June 21 The Japanese trade dele- 
gation, headed by Kenkichi Yoshi- 
zawa, who will leave Batavia next 
week for Japan, and the Netherlands 
East Indies negotiators are guests at 
a farewell dinner given by Governor- 
General A.M.L. Tjarda van Starken- 
borgh Stachuowetr. 

President Wang Ching-wei confers 
with Premier Prince Konoye and 
Foreign Minister Matsuoka for three 
hours on measures for Sino-Japanese 
collaboration. Chou Fu-hai, Finance 
Minister of the Chinese National 
Government, is present. President 
Wang is guest of honour at a luncheon 
given by Admiral Koshiro Oikawa, 
Navy Minister, and Admiral Osami 
Nagano, Chief of Naval General 
Staff. Prior to this, President Wang 
calls on Home Minister Baron Kiichi- 
ro Hiranuma. He also receives 
Japanese and foreign newspapermen 
for separate interviews in the 
afternoon. 


A Macao cable to the Asahi reveals 
that more than 12,000 Chinese were 
killed on the night of June 5, when 
a Japanese naval air force blasted a 
bomb-shelter at Chungking. 

June 22 Hostilities break out be- 
tween Germany and the Soviet 
Union. Foreign Minister Matsuoka 
and German Ambassador Eugen Ott 
meet at the Foreign Office at 7:10 
p-m. The interview lasts for one 
hour, during which matters regard- 
ing Germany’s war declaration on 
the Soviet Union are explained by 
the latter. Lieutenant-General Tei- 
ichi Suzuki, President of the Planning 
Board, Chief Secretary of Cabinet 
Kenji Tomita and President Ito of 
the Board of Information call on 
Premier Konoye to report details of 
the situation. 

June 23° The Japanese naval air 
forces today carry out the first bomb- 
ing of Sining, capital of Chinghai 
Province, otherwise known as Koko 
Not, since the outbreak of the China 
affair. It also is a record long- 
distance flight for Japanese navy 
planes. Ten other towns in China 
ate bombed. A 

A joint statement is issued by 
Premier Konoye and President Wang 
Ching-wei of China, making public 
the firm determination of the Govern- 
ments of Japan and China to 
strengthen Sino-Japanese collabora- 
tion in every field toward realization 
of a new order in East Asia and 
lasting peace of the world. The 
statement is issued at the Premier’s 
official residence in the presence of 
Dr. Ito, President of the Board of 
Information, and Lin Pai-sheng, 
Minister of Publicity at Nanking. — 

Premier Konoye is received in 
audience by His Majesty the Emperor. 
He makes a detailed report on general 
political affairs at home and abroad 
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to the Throne. Sir Robert Craigie 
British Ambassador, calls on Foreign 
Vice-Minister Chuichi Ohashi at the 
Foreign Office and talks on vatious 
problems relating to the outbreak of 
the German-Soviet war. Foreign 
Minister Yosuké Matsuoka is visited 
by German Ambassador Eugen Ott, 

President Wang Ching-wei of the 
National Government visits the 
graves of two deceased Japanese 
scholars, Dr. Kenjiro Umé, president 
of Hohsei University, and Baron 
Masa-aki Tomii, head professor of 
the university when President Wane 
studied there 38 years ago. - 

June 24 The Government, closely 
following fresh developments in the 
world situation, is carefully deliberat- 
ing in order to leave nothing undone 
in coping with any emergency that 
may arise. 

The Foreign Office instructs 
Lieutenant-General Yoshitsugu Taté- 
kawa, Ambassador in Moscow, to 
take steps to withdraw all Japanese 
women and children residing thete, 
via Manchuli; 11 women, including 
Mrs. Tatékawa, and several children 
are expected to leave Moscow im- 
mediately. 

June 25 President Wang Ching- 
wei of the National Government of 
China after nine days’ stay in Tokyo 
leaves for home today, having ful- 
filled his mission. 

An extraordinary session of the 
Cabinet this afternoon lasts nearly an 
hour, whereafter Premier Konoye is 
received in audience by the Throne. 
He answered Imperial questions. 
The topic of discussion at the session 
is a question of supreme importance 
which has arisen from the outbreak 
of the German-Soviet war. Foreign 
Minister Yosuké Matsuoka and War 
Minister Hidéki Tohjo make detailed 
tepotts on the situation. 


The inauguration ceren 
: nony 
wr pan ter 
€ society), establi 

under the patronage ‘s fn Tole 
haru Mitsui a SOE i tole 
is held at the Bere” eevee 

June 26 The German- 
which presents an issue 
importance to Japan, c 
dominate the attention 
ernment, 
ference bet 


the high 


Soviet war, 
of supreme 
Ontinues to 
of the Goy- 
A regular Jiaison con- 
ween the Government and 
Premier’s offchil seat sats a 
paar nh tesidence, discussed 
hoaa question of the attitude to 
\ opted by Japan. 
7 Ppt iehaae Nanking Minister 
‘ublicity, expresses the deep ap- 
preciation of President Wang and his 
patty of the enthusiastic welcome 
given them during their sojourn in 
this country. 

June 27 Thirty-two Japanese wom- 
en and children, including the wife 
of the Japanese Ambassador to 
the Soviet Union, entrained from 
Moscow for Manchuli last night 
aboard a non-express trans-Siberian 
train which is expected to take 10 
days to arrive at Manchuli. 

The new international situation 
which has arisen out of the German- 
Soviet hostilities continues to over- 
shadow all other issues. An extra- 
ordinary /iaison conference between 
the Government and the high com- 
mand is held today. 

June 28 Immediately after his re- 
turn to Nanking today from Japan, 
President Wang Ching-wei of the 
National Government declares his 
gratitude for the courtesy shown him 
by the Imperial Japanese Coutt, as 
well as the Government and people 
of Japan, and expresses his renewed 
resolution concerning the vigorous 
activity of the peace movement in 


China. 
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An announcement is issued by the 
Board of Information regarding 
Japan’s extension of a 300,000,000 
loan to the National Government, 
Nanking: ‘In response to the desire 
of the National Government of 
China, the Japanese Government has 
decided to extend to them a loan to 
the maximum of 300,000,000. With 
regard to its execution the Yokohama 
Specie Bank, etc., will be in charge.” 

For the fourth successive day, @ 
liaison conference between the Gov- 
ernment and the high command is 
held today. Premier Konoye and 
War Minister Hidéki Tohjo are 
received in audience by the Throne. 

June 29 The thirteenth air raid 
over Chungking is carried out by 
squadrons of Japanese naval bom- 
bers, the Japanese Fleet in Central 
China Waters announces. Taking 
advantage of fine weather the raiders 
continue intensive bombing of mili- 
tary establishments in the city. 

June 30 There was a noticeable 
increase in activity in Government 
and army circles. Foreign Minister 
Yosuké Matsuoka is received in 
audience by the Throne in the 
morning, and Navy Minister Koshito 


. Oikawa is received in audience in 


the afternoon. Army members of 
the Supreme War Council meet. An 
extraordinary Jiaison conference be- 
tween the Government and the high 
command is held in the evening. 

Fifty-four persons are killed, 31 in- 
jured and four are missing, and some 
27,700 houses are inundated in the 
Kyushu, Chugoku and Kinki districts 
in the storm on Thursday, Friday 
and Saturday last week. 

July 1 The National Government 
of China in Nanking is formally 
recognized by Germany, Italy, Spain, 
Hungary, Bulgaria, Rumania, Slo- 
vakia and Croatia, it is announced by 


Dr. Nobumi Ito, President of the 
Board of Informdtion. This makes 
to nations that have recognized the 
National Government, as it has al- 
ready been recognized by Japan and 
Manchoukuo. 

July 2. The nation’s policy to meet 
the new international situation atising 
from the hostilities between German: 
and the Soviet Union is decided, after 
two hours of deliberation among the 
leaders of the Government, Privy 
Council and Imperial Headquarters 
in the Imperial presence. The 
Government announces ‘fan im- 
portant national policy to meet the 
current trend of events is decided 
at an Imperial Conference today,” 
Subsequently Foreign Minister 
Yosuké Matsuoka issues a statement 
on the international situation. 

Kunming, vital Chinese military 
base in Yunnan Province, is inten- 
sively bombed by three squadrons of 
Japanese naval aircraft. Three other 
Japanese naval air units attack Chanyi, 
enemy air base northeast of Kunming, 
Tungchwan, north of Kunming, and 
Suntien, northeast of Kunming. 

July 3 Construction of State High- 
way No. 9 (175 miles) connecting 
Tokyo with Niigata, most important 
port in the traffic between Japan and 
Manchoukuo over the Japan Sea, is 
started. The new Tokyo-Yokohama 
Highway is near completion. 

The corruption and financial weak- 
ness of the Chungking Government 
ate revealed and severely criticized 
by A. Manuel Fox, American member 
of the British-American Fapi Stabili- 
zation Commission, on June 20 at 
the third financial conference at 
Chungking, according to a report 
from Shanghai. He also proved the 
falseness of its propaganda and urged 
honest administration. 

July 4 A banking agreement be- 
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tween Japan and French Indo-China 
is signed by the Yokohama Specie 
Bank and the Banque de Tl’Indo- 
Chine, central banking institution in 
French Indo-China, today at the 
Tokyo office of the Yokohama Specie 
Bank, by President Toshikata Okubo 
of the Japanese bank and General 
Manager Paul Ganey of the French 
bank. The agreement establishes 
special accounts for yen funds and 
tice in the two countries. 

july 5 Up to now, more than 
2,000 enemy planes were shot down 
in aerial combat or destroyed on the 
ground by the Japanese naval air 
forces since the outbreak of the 
China affair four years ago, according 
to the Navy Ministry. 

The results achieved by the Im- 
perial Army in four years of fighting 
in the China affair are announced by 
the Army Information Department 
of Imperial Headquarters. Enemy 
casualties were in the neighbourhood 
of 3,800,000. Around 2,015,000 ene- 
my bodies were counted, says the 
communiqué, -which gives the num- 
ber killed in the Japanese army as 
109,250, inclusive of the Chang- 
kufeng and Nomonhan conflicts. 

There is a definite improvement in 
the attitude of the authorities of the 
Netherlands East Indies toward 
Japan, which permits hope in any 
great difficulties encountered by 
Japan in trade relations with the 
Dutch colony, according to Kenkichi 
Yoshizawa, chief delegate to the 
abortive Japan-Netherlands East In- 
dies economic conference at Batavia, 
in a press interview at Keelung. 

Exchange of ratifications of treaties 
relating to the mediation conference 
for settlement of the Thai-French 
Indo-China border dispute and the 
economic agreement between Japan 
and French Indo-China was done at 
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observed by all J ie 
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nation at the signal of the noon ares 


offered silent pra 
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campaign and for the te ee 
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to grant the Order A the Dare 
Kite to 8,900 and 46 officers a 
men of the Army and Navy ne 
alee aes first honour aconel 
O the living in ¢ i i 
current China affair, eee 
Lieutenant-General Hayao Tada 
commander of the Japanese force . 
North China, and Lieutenant- 
General Seishiro Itagaki, chief of 
staff of the headquarters of the 
Japanese Expeditionary Forces in 
China, ate promoted to the rank of 
general. General Tada is made a 
member of the Supreme War Council 
and General Itagaki commander of 
the Japanese army in Korea, succeed- 
ing General Kohtato Nakamura, 
who becomes a member of the 
Supreme War Council. General 
Yasutsugu Okamura, member of the 
Supreme War Council, is appointed 
commander of the Japanese farce in 
North China, while’ Lieutenant- 
General Jun Ushiroku, commander 
of the Japanese force in South China, 
is appointed chief of staff of the 
headquarters of the Japanese Ex- 
peditionary Forces in China. ; 
Lieutenant-General Tomoyuki 
Yamashita, member of the Supreme 
War Council, returns to Tokyo from 
a 6-month trip of inspection in 
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Germany and Italy. 

On the fourth anniversary of the 
outbreak of the China affair, Japanese 
naval air units make the eighteenth 
air raid of this year on Chungking. 
Japanese air raiders inflict heavy 
damage on military headquarters at 
Tungcheng in Anhwei and on mili- 
tary establishments at Kweichow, 
about too kilometres east of Ichang, 
Santowping, midway between Kwei- 
chow and Ichang, and other impor- 
tant places. 

July 8& The national budget for 
the 1942-43 fiscal year, which starts 
on April 1, will be so framed as to 
enable the successful execution of the 
national policy. This emerges from 
today’s regular Cabinet meeting at 
which proposals of Finance Minister 
Isao Kawada for the next budget are 
approved. In the next fiscal year the 
Government will economize in 
everything but defence. The Cabinet 
also approves a plan submitted by 
the Finance Minister to meet needs 
foreseen at the time the estimates are 
drafted. 

In continuation of their relentless 
bombing of the doomed city of 
Chungking, crack naval fliers under 
commanding officer Mori carry out 
their twentieth bombing, inflicting 
heavy damage on the remaining war 
establishments. 

July 9 The Japanese Aoki and 
Haga detachments, engaged in a 
mopping-up campaign against rem- 
nants of the Chungking forces in 
Kwangtung Province, captured 
Tsunglim, an important enemy sup- 
ply centre after repulsing a large 
number of Chungking troops. The 
same detachments occupied Wong- 
kong, strategic point in Kwangtung. 

A group of naval planes under 
Commander Funada this morning 
raided Kingtechen, situated 150 
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kilometres south of Anking, Anhwei 
Province, causing heavy losses to 
military objectives. The head- 
quarters of the 21st Army Group 
in Kingtechen and other war objec- 
tives were destroyed. 

july 10 Kenkichi Yoshizawa, 
chief of the Japanese delegation 
at the Japan-Netherlands East Indies 
economic parley at Batavia, returns 
to Tokyo after an absence of more 
than six months. He is welcomed 
by Foreign Minister Yosuké Matsu- 
oka and other high officials. 

July 11 The outline of a new 
financial setup is announced fol- 
lowing today’s Cabinet meeting, 
to meet the financial challenge of 
the new situation confronting the 
country. The change will be rev- 
olutionary in that all liberal elements 
will be eliminated from the economic 
structure of the nation. 

British anti-Japanese military and 
economic operations have recently 
become noticeable in Malaya, 
Thailand, Burma and French Indo- 
China, according to reports to the 
Asahi from Bangkok, Hanoi and 
Nanking. The British economic and 
military pressure on Thailand has 
become positive and in the economic 
field Britain is trying to prevent the 
shipment of Thai products to Japan 
by secuting rubber, tin and others 
in return for oil. 

Many valuable books and 
scientific specimens, so far kept in 
the hands of the Japanese forces in 
Notth China, will be returned to 
the North China Political Affairs 
Commission—part of the aim to 
return as much as possible of Chi- 
nese property to the legal owners. 

July 12 Final agreement cof- 
cerning a British-Chungking military 
alliance will be made public soon, 
between General Chiang Kai-shek 
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and General Richard Thornton 
Down, Chief of General Staff of the 
British Far Eastern Forces, who is 
expected to fly to Chungking from 
Singapore about the middle of this 
month, it is revealed today. 

The Japanese Government an- 
nounces its five members of the 
French Indo-China-Thailand Border 
Delimitation Commission, as _pro- 
vided by the Franco-Thai Peace 
Treaty recently concluded through 
Japan’s mediation. The commis- 
sionets have been selected from the 
Foreign Office, War and Navy 
Ministries and are headed by former 
minister plenipotentiary Makoto 
Yano, who will be chairman of the 
three-power mixed commission. 

July 13. The heavy rain, which 
started a few days ago in the region 
from the Kii peninsula up to Tokyo, 
amounted to the record figure of 
176 gallons per four square yards. 
Minor disruption of railway com- 
munications occurred. Some houses 
are flooded, some swept away. 

july 14 A party of 24 Japanese 
evacuees safely arrive in Tokyo 
from Moscow, including Mrs. To- 
shiko Tatékawa, wife of Lieutenant- 
General Yoshitsugu Tatékawa, Japa- 
nese Ambassador in Moscow. 

The Japanese mopping-up cam- 
paign against guerrillas affiliated 
with the Chungking army and those 
belonging to the new 4th Army 
along the Han River is having 
satisfactory results. 

July 15 An agreement concerning 
economy in the national budget 
for the fiscal year of 1942-43 is 
reached at today’s Cabinet meeting, 
as follows : “In view of the cur- 
rent situation, the Government will 
effect drastic economy in the State 
udget in conformity with the te- 
compilation of the material mobili- 


avd the NeXt fiscal 
Projects, Ry 

: er 

after Consultin. t 


gtoup of 
speed uederground 
was formed 
os 4 under the presidency me 
unizo Hara. The action is unde 
Article 2 of the Land Transportati : 
Adjustment Law which was pin: 
In 1938. Simultaneously, the two 
Ministries issue orders to Operators 
of suburban surface lines in the old 
city area to transfer the lines to the 
Tokyo municipal government. 

Fifty-three German women and 
children from among the evacuees ar- 
tiving in Japan from the Netherlands 
East Indies reach Tokyo tonight. 
They experienced about a year and a 
half of hardships in the Dutch East 
Indies. They are met at Tokyo 
Station by German Ambassador Ott 
and other Germans. 

Juy 16 The Konoye Cabinet 
resigns e# bloc. In announcing it, 
Dr. Nobumi Ito, president of the 
Board of Information, says: “It 
(the Cabinet) realized the need of 
perfecting and strengthening the 
internal structure speedily first of all 
to enable the vigorous execution of 
national policy in view of an ever- 
changing world situation. Realiz- 
ing the great need there is of effect- 
ing sweeping reforms in the organi- 
zation of the Cabinet, it decided 


to resign en bloc.” 
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JAPAN’S POLICY SETTLED vis-¢-vis THE OUTBREAK OF 
HOSTILITIES BETWEEN GERMANY AND 
THE SOVIET UNION 


(2) The Government’s Announcement, July 2, 1941 


An important national policy to meet the cutrent trend of events was 
decided at an Imperial Conference held today. 


(2) Statement by Kenji Tomita, Chief Secretary of the Cabinet, 
July 2, 1941 
Today’s Imperial Conference was held at the Imperial Palace from 
to a.m. It was attended by the Premier, Foreign, Home, Finance, War, and 
Navy Ministers, President of the Privy Council, Chief and Vice-Chief of 
Army General Staff, and Chief and Vice-Chief of Navy General Staff, The 
meeting ended at noon. 


(3) Remarks of the Foreign Minister, July 2, 1941 


As announced by the Government today, an important policy has been 
decided upon at the Imperial Conference. It goes without saying that the 
situation arising from German-Soviet war cannot be met with such a simple 
idea as to think it only an outbreak of war between Germany and the Soviet 
Union. 

__ We, therefore, intend to watch closely the development of the situation 
with the greatest care and preparations, in which we can place our con- 
fidence, as well as with firm determination. We must, at the same time, pay 
constant attention not only to developments surrounding the war but to the 
situation all over the world as well as the trend of individual Powers and 
the state of affairs among them. 

I feel that a really grave state of emergency is developing before our 
eyes throughout the world, particularly in East Asia, with direct concern to 
our country. The mote serious the situation, the more calm and composed 
must our nation be, and with unity of all classes, they must, in response to 
the August Will of His Majesty, endeavour not to make even the slightest 
mistake in the direction of the path of our country. 
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X CHANGE OF RATIFICATIONS OF THE TREA 
THALFRENCH INDO-CHINA BORDER DISPUTE. ANE eARDING THE 
AGREEMENT BETWEEN JAPAN AND FRENCH INDO-CHINA, 
ANNOUNCEMENT BY ‘THE BOARD OF INFORMATION 
JULY 5» 1941 - 


Regarding the Treaty of Peace between France and Thailand and the 
Prgtocol concerning guarantee and political understanding between Japan 
and France, and between Japan and Thailand, which were signed at Tokyo 
on May 9 of this year, the countries concerned have since been, respectively 
taking procedures for their ratification which have now been completed, 
Accordingly, exchanges of ratifications of these documents were held toda 
at the official residence of the Foreign Minister between France and Thailand 
between Japan and France, and between Japan and Thailand. ; 

Of the annexed documents of the Treaty of Peace, the Protocol con- 
cerning the organization and working of the Commission for the Delimita- 
tion of Boundary, as well as the protocol concerning the enforcement of 
the provisions with reference to unfortified zones, which Japan also signed, 
required an approval by the Japanese Government. As the Imperial 
Sanction was given thereto yesterday, July 4, the Japanese Government 
notified the French and Thai Governments under today’s date. 

An exchange of ratifications of the Treaty of Establishment and Navi- 
gation between Japan and France concerning French Indo-China and the 
Japanese-French Agreement with reference to customs tariff, trade and 
method of payment between Japan and French Indo-China, which were 
signed at Tokyo on May 6, also took place at the same meeting following 
the above exchange of ratifications. As the above mentioned documents 
provide that they be effective from the date of the exchange of their rati- 
fications, they are in effect from today, July 5. ; 

Gist of the above mentioned documents is as has been previously 
announced. However, the provisions of the protocol concerning the 
otganization and working of the Commission for the Delimitation of Bound- 
aty are to the following effect : os 

(1) Five commissioners and five assistant commissioners each are to 

be appointed by Japan, France and Thailand. The es ne ea 
may take with them a number of experts and clerks whom they 
consider necessary. the ; 

(2) The chairmanship of the commission is to be entruste 

the Japanese commissioners. ie 

» G@) ay commission is to define boundaries on land and on ano 
the spot and map out such boundaries. It is also to erect bou 
marks on required spots. Sets 

(4) Banerces ts aac ee the work of the commission i shi iva 

i ments, and these 
equally by the French and Thai Governments, RS edaeneeion 
Governments will afford all necessary facilities to the 
to carry out its duties. 

(pe eer eee 
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EXCHANGE OF MESSAGES BETWEEN PREMIER FUMIMARO KONOYE 
AND PRESIDENT WANG CHING-WEI; ANNOUNCEMENT BY 
THE BOARD OF INFORMATION, JULY 23, 1941 


Upon the formation of the third Konoye Cabinet, Premier Fumimato 
Konoye, and President Wang Ching-wei of the National Government of 
the Republic of China, exchanged the following messages, renewing thereby 
the determination of Japan and China to match bravely forward for the 
establishment of the new order in East Asia. 


(1) Message of Prime Minister Fumimaro Konoye 


The recent Cabinet change was effected to render mote vigorous the 
execution of national policies in meeting the world situation by perfecting 
and strengthening with speed the internal structure of our country. The 
fact that a renovation has been effected in the composition of the Cabinet 
through the change is as Your Excellency knows through our Government 
announcements and others. 

There is, of course, no change whatever in Japan’s foreign policy, and 
our fixed policy toward your country and the close and cordial relations be- 
tween the two countries, which have further been strengthened through Your 
Excellency’s recent visit to Japan, will remain unaffected in the least. I 
earnestly hope that Your Excellency will take note of this fact and continue 
to exert your valiant efforts for the stabilization of East Aaia. As for my 
part, I wish to add that, in accordance with the pledge made between Your 
Excellency and myself, I will continue to render with increasing effort a 
hearty co-operation for the collaboration between your country and mine 
and for the prosperity of China. 


(2) Message of President Wang Ching-wei 


Upon learning yesterday that Your Excellency was commanded by the 
Throne to form a new Cabinet, I hastened to tender to Your Excellency my 
congtatulations by telegram through Ambassador Chu Min-i, which I trust 
Your Excellency has already read. Having now received Your Excellency’s 
message through Minister Shinrokuro Hidaka, I can not but feel exceedingly 
delighted as well as reassured with the knowledge of your great aspirations. 

Japan and China must put forth joint efforts on the basis of their 
immutable policies for the realization of peace and stabilization of East Asia, 
the foundation for which has already been deeply and solidly laid by Your 
Excellency. Having had the opportunity last month personally to exchange 
views with Your Excellency and to enhance our mutual cordiality, I have 
been enabled to co-operate and go forward with Your Excellency. This is 
solely due to the ardour of our mutual trust. My self-confidence has also 
increased, and accordingly, I intend to exert my utmost efforts to attain the 

ultimate object. 
Thanking Your Excellency respectively for your cordial message and 
hoping for the prosperity of your country and health of Your Excellency. 
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JOINT DEFENCE AGREEMENT BETWEEN JAPAN AND FRENCH INDO-CHINA 


(1) Statement of the Government ; Issued h the Bo 
of Information, July 26, I941 eis 


The relations between Japan and French Indo- 
become tapidly closer as the result of the agreement reached in August 
of last year between the Foreign Minister, Yosuké Matsuoka, and the 
French Ambassador, Arséne-Henry, and other agreements made on vatious 
occasions subsequently. A complete agreement of views has now been reach- 
ed through friendly conversations between the Governments of Japan and 
France regarding their joint defence with respect to French Indo-China. 

Japan intends to observe strictly her obligations arising from the 
vatious existing arrangements between Japan and France, especially the 
solemn promise of respecting the territorial integrity and soveteignty of 
French Indo-China, and at the same time to endeavour for the promotion 
of the amicable relations subsisting between Japan and France, thereby 
realizing common prosperity of the two countries. 


(2) Statement of the Foreign Office, July 26, 1941 


Indo-China and Japan have from olden times been closely bound in 
cultural, historical and economic relations. Prior to the closing of Japan to 
foreign intercourse by the Tokugawa Shogunate, there were two Japanese 
towns each in Annam and Cambodia and very prosperous trade was carried 
on with Japan. However, these relations were interrupted when the 
Shogunate prohibited Japanese from going abroad. In recent times, Indo- 
China has reestablished the old relations with Japan in a new sense as a 
soutce of materials for the industries of Japan. The renewed relations have 
of late steadily become closer and more cordial with Indo-China Sean 
an important link in the sphere of nee prosperity of greater Hast Asia 
which Japan is endeavouring to establish. ; 

Fully appreciating nee ese relationship of Indo-China “ Japan 
its importance, France definitely recognized the preeminent po eon: 
Japan in French Indo-China through the exchange of are cag 
the then Foreign Minister, Yosuke Matsuoka, i her ae Oe hie 
in Japan, Arséne-Henry, in August of last year. Then, ee hanes 
year, she concluded with Japan the economic cee - solidify he 
protocol concerning political understanding, sttiving t - eh Aeseputedl 
good neighbourly and amicable relations and to ear Cita: Benches 
and economic relations between Japan and French In oh rabai 
thus consistently continued her friendly co-operation ce Porch Tndo-Chioa 

However, the internal and external conditions cnitustions in Entope 
have recently been greatly affected by the changes © 


i i i ecurity of French In 
i v ith increasing signs of even the Ss 1 " ; 


China being threatened if such developments Boe nto 
raave che mates so develop that French ee . japan, n0t t0 
chaotic condition, it cannot, in self-defence, e oes by both Japan 
mention France herself. It has been keenly felt, 


China have of late 
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and France that they were bound by very close relationship as wel] as 
common interest with regard to the position of French Indo-China. 

From such point of view, the Japanese Government, since a short time 
ago, carried on negotiations through the Japanese Ambassador in France, 
Sotomatsu Kato, with the Government at Vichy. These negotiations 
progressed smoothly in an extremely friendly atmosphere and, on July az, 
a complete agreement of views was reached between the Governmente 
of Japan and France concerning their joint defence of French Indo-China. 
Japan and France have thus been ushered into more intimate relations 
with each other with French Indo-China serving as their connecting link, 
Needless to say, it will powerfully contribute toward the stabilization, co- 
existence and co-prosperity of greater East Asia. 

It scarcely need reiteration that the Japanese Government intends 
strictly to observe various existing agreements between Japan and France 
concerning French Indo-China and to respect the territorial Integrity and 
sovereignty of French Indo-China, and Japan will put forth Increasing 
efforts for the promotion of the Japanese-French friendly relations, thereby 


realizing common prosperity of the two countries. 


(3) The Protocol Signed July 29, 1941 
(Unofficial translation) 


The Imperial Japanese Government and the Government of France, 

Taking into consideration the present international situation, 

And recognizing as the result, that there exist reasons for Japan to consider 
that, in case the security of French Indo-China should be threatened, general 
tranquillity in East Asia and her own security would be exposed to danger, 

And renewing at this opportunity the promise made by Japan, on the 
one hand, to respect the rights and interests of France in East Asia, especially 
the territorial integrity of French Indo-China and the French sovereignty 
over the whole of the Union of French Indo-China; and the ptomise made 
by France, on the other hand, not to conclude with any third Power or 
Powers any agreement or understanding tegarding Indo-China envisaging 
political, economic or military co-operation which is directly or indirectly 
aimed against Japan, 

Have agreed upon the following provisions : 

(1) The two Governments mutually promise military co-operation for 

joint defence of French Indo-China. 

(2) Measures to be taken for such co-operation shall be the object of 

special arrangements. 

(3) The above stipulations shall be valid only so long as the situation 

which has motivated their adoption exists. 
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